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AUNT BRIMBLECOME’S CELEBRATION. 


UNT BRIMBLECOME wore a black silk gown with not a 
gather to spare, a row of straight lace about neck and 
wrists. She was thin and tall, with stiff gray curls either 

side her long face, and her black eyes were small and piercing. 
Her sitting-room boasted a spinet, a high chest of drawers with 

small, round mirror that glittered like an eye, an old-fashioned 

writing-desk with dragon-clawed feet, a table of teak wood, 


oriental boxes of rare workmanship and a spinning-wheel. The | 


room was as quaint as Aunt Brimblecome herself. 

“Seventy-four years old,’’ said the old lady. She put one 
wrinkled hand into the other and leaned back in her rocker. 

“I was born to be patriotic, and yet I have never celebrated my 
birthday and the glorious Fourth together. I wonder if any 
of my relations would care to help me keep my birthday ? 


“Not one of them knows how much I’m worth, and I sha’n't | 

“Wish 1} 
She looked | 
“That might settle it! If! 


want my money much longer,” she said, quizzically. 
might know who amongst them would deserve it.” 

thoughtful a while, then smiled again. 
it doesn’t, I've got my eye on those two little orphans. 


“Yes, I’ll do it!’ she said with decision, after further reflection. | 
There’s five of the Burleighs—city | 


“I'll invite the whole lot. 
people, who feel their oats, though James has only asalary. Live 
in stylish apartments. It’s ten years since niece Elinor came here 
when I was ill, with her twelve-year-old daughter. 


now. 
her understand it was all run out. 
ine from having a bank account. 
she'd been more attentive. 

“There's Josh Brimblecome’s family. Six children, poor as 
poverty. Always a shiftless stick. Married a factory girl or 
something. Rents a house in Medburn. 

“Augustus Brimblecome’s folks up country couldn’t be expected 
to come, but I’ll invite ’em. 
That man’s sold goods behind a counter his slow-going way this 
twenty years, ever since he settled in Lenox. 

“Then there are those two second-cousins in Roxbury. I’ve 
never set eyes on them, but I'll ask them to my family gathering.” 

Sitting down at her old writing-desk, Aunt Brimbiecome slowly 
composed her five invitations. 

In her elegant drawing-room Mrs. Elinor Burleigh read her 
invitation and smiled. 

“A chance, dears, for a merry time on the Fourth.” 
‘Where ?”” languidly asked Julie, a pretty and stylish girl. 


So it is, but it doesn’t hinder 
Perhaps if she'd known that 





That child | 
laughed at my ways. No doubt Miss Julie is a fine young lady | 
Elinor dropped hints about the value of the old farm. I let | 


Don’t know how many there are. | 


BY ABBY M. GANNETT. 
| 


“I know,” interposed Claire, who was prettier than her sister 


because more animated. ‘1 saw the postmark. It’s out at 
Wrenham, with that old-maid aunt of mamma’s.”’ 

“Oh!” Julie exclaimed. 

«And why ‘oh’ ?”’ asked Winchester Burleigh, aged eighteen. 

“Celebrating the Fourth is so common!” said Julie. “And 
| then out there !”’ 

“It’s Aunt Brimblecome’s birthday,”’ added her mother. 
“Does she announce her age?’’ Mr. James Burleigh asked, 
looking up with a smile from his newspaper. 

“The idea!’’ laughed Claire. ‘She must be nearly a hundred. 
And you told me, mamma, that she has her clothes trimmed with 
serpentine braid.”’ 

‘“*How benighted!’’ exclaimed Winchester. 

‘“‘What shall I write to her ?’’ smiled Mrs. Burleigh. 

‘Tell her,” answered her son, ‘‘that the occasion is not suffi- 
ciently aristocratic for any of the family except me. I will 
represent the family.”’ 
| ‘Win!’ both his sisters exclaimed. 

‘Let him alone,”’ laughed Mrs. Burleigh. 
what she does to ‘celebrate.’ ”” 

‘Win does do the strangest things!’’ said Julie, 
brother had gone out. 

“T’ve decided that he’ll choose to be the last thing we should 
expect of a Harvard boy. I think he’ll be a farmer,” said Claire. 

*“Don’t!’’ cried Julie, putting up her hand as if to shut out a 
dreadful sight. ‘He might be anything fine, with his handsome 
face and his manners. I do wish he was not always taking up 
| with queer notions, like going out to Aunt Brimblecome’s!"’ 

“T wonder what will become of that nice old furniture when 
aunt is through with it?’’ said Mrs. Burleigh. ‘She really ought 
to remember me.”’ 


**T shall like to hear 


when her 


The large family of Joshua Brimblecome discussed the invitation | 


at a disorderly breakfast-table. 

*“*You said you'd take us to Boston Common, papa!’’ complained 
Andrew. “I want to go there!” 

“So do I,”’ said Will, the six-year-old; ‘‘and I want a whip.’ 

‘‘And I want a balloon,”’ spoke up Ethel, aged nine. 

*““You promised to buy us pop-corn and candy,”’ said Lena. 
‘‘And there’s the telescope and the hand-organs and all the other 
nice things,’’ added George. ‘Say, Sherry, wouldn’t you rather 


| go to the Common ?”’ 
| No,” said the oldest, shaking back his heavy, dark hair. “I 
| might, perhaps, if I could buy some music.”’ 


“Poh! that’s all you care for. I wish I could see the greased 
pig that’s going to be somewhere. Papa, you won't take us out 
to that old farm place, will you ?’’ cried Master George. 

Mr. Brimblecome reached for the largest pickle on the plate 

| before speaking. ‘Well, what do you say, mother ?’’ he asked. 

Mrs. Brimblecome turned watery eyes and an expression of 
fatigue upon her children, and said, fretfully : 

“Oh, don’t make me settle it, Josh! There'll be a great fuss if 
you don’t take ‘em in to Boston, I s’pose.”’ 

‘‘Aunt Brimblecome—never asked us—before,’’ said the father, 
between the mouthfuls of his food. 

“You said she haint any money to speak of,’’ observed the 
mother. ‘I don’t see why we should favor her. The children’s 
hearts are set on going to the Common. But I sha‘n’t settle it.” 

She began clearing away the dishes. But she soon had to stop 
to find clean collars and fasten shoestrings and tidy the children 
generally, which she did with not a few complaining words. 
When at last the flock was started off for the Common, Mrs. 
Brimblecome threw herself on the lounge with a paper-covered 
novel. 

“So good to get a rest, if only once in a dog’s age!"’ she sighed. 
“If they’d gone out there I should have had to go. If the old 
woman had any money, I shouldn't have minded, though. What 
in the world, Sheridan ?”’ 

For the eldest boy had come back. ‘I don’t care for their pop 
corn and things,”’ he said, scornfully, ‘and hand-organs make me 
Mother, I want you to give me money to go out to that 
o'd aunt’s. Papa says she’s got a piano.” 

Mrs. Brimblecome counted out some change from her pocket- 
book. ‘Don’t you think I ought to say something—about the rest 
not coming ?”’ he asked, awkwardly. 

“Oh, you can think of something to tell her.” 

Aunt Brimblecome received a note from Mr. Augustus Brimble- 
come, saying that distance alone prevented his family from accept- 
ing her invitation. One of his children was at an art school in the 
city, however, and would esteem it a privilege to come. 

One of the Roxbury cousins pleaded a previous engagement; 
the other was never heard from. 

Aunt Brimblecome had made provision for about twenty-five 
“For there’s my orphan asylum to fall back upon,” 


sick! 


persons. 
she said. 

Early on the morning of the Fourth she seated herself on her 
piazza to await her guests. The rambling old farmhouse looked 
very cheery. The grass was green, the shrubs gay with blossoms. 
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Suneatie « a shock-headed lad drew 
looked as if he were hunting for a place. 

“Can that be a Brimblecome?’’ thought the 
old lady. ‘If he don’t look for all the world like 
that music-mad man, Paderewski!” 

“Are you Aunt Brimblecome ?’ 
dan. 

“Yes, Paderewski. So I’m going to call you. 
You needn’t tell me for the present to which of 
the Brimblecome families you belong.” 

The boy’s odd face brightened into a gay smile. 
He felt flattered. 

“All right,” said he. ‘Perhaps you'll let me 
go to your piano, now you've guessed what I 
care for.”’ 

“Upon my word!’’ thought Aunt Brimble- 
come. But her surprise was greater when she 
heard him play. The boy evidently forgot where 
he was the moment his fingers touched the keys. 
It was a good half-hour before he stopped and 
seemed recalled to himself. 

“It’s an old piano,” he remarked. 

‘Yes, about my age,"’ she laughed. 
been well taught, young man.” 

“Taught myself. Haven't any piano, either.” 

‘Well, well!” 

«Any one else come ?’’ the boy asked. 

“Not yet. Will you sit on the piazza, and 
when the next one appears name him or her, as I 
did you? We can have a pretty game of it before 
the day is through.” 

“I'll be tickled to do it,”’ said he. 

It was nearly an hour before a pretty girl came, 
alone, as Sherry had come. 

“Good morning, Thistletop!’’ he called out. 
“This is the place.”” 

She stared, then laughed. 

‘‘Aunt Brimblecome’s ?"’ she asked. 

“Yes. I'll tell her you’ve come."’ 

The girl’s blue-gray eyes looked more wonder- 
ing than ever. 

“If this isn’t droll'’’ she thought, as she spread 
her dove-colored skirts in the chair Sheridan had 
vacated. She was trying to poke her hair into 
place beneath her sailor hat when Aunt Brimble- 
come came out with a smile of welcome. 

‘*You're to be Thistletop for the day,”’ she said, 
‘‘as this is Paderewski.”’ 

“Oh, L see. A sort of game. I couldn't under- 
stand at first. I hope there'll be ever so many of 
us, and won't it be jolly? Mamma said —’’ 

Aunt Brimblecome shook her head. 

‘No allusion to families!’’ she said. “I do not 
want to know where you all come from.” 

The hours of the forenoon passed without 
another Brimblecome appearing. If Thistletop’s 
idea of ‘‘jolly’’ had depended upon numbers, she 
had been doomed to disappointment. Luckily 
that seemed not the case. She flitted about the 
old house and the gardens, enjoying every inch of 
them. Sheridan followed close at her heels. 

Only one thing puzzled Aunt Brimblecome. 
When the girl saw over the parlor mantel an 
astonishing picture of a buck—a work much 
admired by Aunt Brimblecome because it was the 
only picture her father had ever painted—she 
laughed till the tears came. 

‘What's the matter ?’’ asked the old lady. 

“You see, Aunt Brimblecome, I—but I forget. 
I’m to be mum on that point.’’ 

‘*Perhaps the little chit lays claims to being an 
artist,’’ thought the old lady. ‘If that’s the case 
I must forgive her. They say one artist hardly 
ever sees any talent in another!”’ 

When time began to drag a little, Sheridan 
returned to the piano. He played until the clock 
struck one. 

Then Aunt Brimblecome stuck two flags out 
of her window. ‘‘What does that mean ?’’ the two 
guests asked in unison. 

“Do you see the big brick building? It is an 
orphan asylum. I left word there that as many 
times ten children would be invited to dine with 
me as I put out flags. My birthday dinner is not 
to go begging." 

She drew in the flags, then put one out again 
and waved it twice. ‘‘That's for two more.” 

Neither Thistletop nor Sheridan said anything, 
but the Brimblecome race as a whole was not 
complimented in their thoughts. 

A procession of children of various ages was 
soon seen coming. Aunt Brimblecome welcomed 
them as cordially as if they were her own kith 
and kin. Noone would have guessed that there 
was the least disappointment in her heart. She 
was especially kind to two of the orphans. 

One was a golden-haired little girl named 
Stella, whose face was like a wild rose. The 


near who 


asked Sheri- 


“You've 


other was a boy not more than four—not pretty, | 


but bright and talkative. He kept saying: 

‘David glad to come to Aunt Brimble’s.”’ 

At table the old lady placed Thistletop and 
Sherry on her right, and Stella and David two 
seats below on her left. 

“T keep a couple of chairs in reserve for any 
straggling Brimblecomes,’* she laughed. 


Her words were hardly spoken when her old | 


servant showed in a fine-looking young man of 
about eighteen. 

“The Fairy Prince!’ announced Sherry. 

The new-comer stared a little, but bowing 
courteously, began to introduce himself. 

“Stop a moment!’’ said Aunt Brimblecome, 
‘“‘my relations are appearing under fictitious names 
to-day. You are supposed to be the Fairy Prince, 
and that is all. I don’t wish to know who you 
are until afterward."’ 

‘Most happy to personate that charming young 
man,’’ said Winchester Burleigh, bowing again. 


He took his place, and was introduced to 
Thistletop and Paderewski. 

‘And the rest? Are they all Brimblecomes ? 
I didn’t suppose we boasted so many juveniles. 
in regimentals, too!”’ 

The presence of the orphans was explained. 

“It is good luck for them,”’ said Win; but he 
refrained from saying what he thought it signified 
of the absent Brimblecomes. 

He entered into the spirit of the ‘‘game,”’ as 
Sherry called it, with great alacrity. He talked 
merrily with Aunt Brimblecome, made himself 
useful in serving the orphans, and altogether 
behaved with so much ease and grace that they 
were all greatly pleased with him. 
| Aunt Brimblecome called his attention to little 
Stella and David. Stella assumed quite a motherly 
care over her companion. She adjusted his collar 
when it was awry, cut the big pieces of his salad 
for him, and thinking she had been helped to 
more strawberries than he, exchanged saucers. 

“TI wouldn’t eat a// that ice-cream, Davy dear,” 
said she, ‘‘it may hurt you.” 

“Now, if I had a little fortune to leave,” said 
Aunt Brimblecome to Win, ‘“‘do you think it 
could be disposed of better than to those two ?”’ 

“They would certainly be the ones to select 
from this table,"" Win admitted. 

“The whole table ?’’ said his aunt with meaning. 

“This side, at least,’’ he said, bowing deferen- 
tially to Thistletop. 

“I am in a quandary,” said Aunt Brimblecome 
to Win after dinner was over. ‘‘The plans I had 
made for my relations are not suitable for these 
children. And an old lady like me hardly knows 
what to do to amuse them.”’ 

“Oh, Thistletop and I will manage that, 
Win, gaily. 

A few moments’ rapid consultation ended in 
the children going to the lawn, and engaging in 
leapfrog, puss-in-the-corner and tag. Miss Julie 
would have been scandalized had she seen her 
brother with his coat off, leaping over the backs 
of blue-bloused orphans; and Claire would have 
wondered what category of girls Thistletop should 
be classed with. 


” said 





With shrieks of laughter, and hair blown about 
more than ever, she was playing ‘‘puss’’ with as- 
much enjoyment as little Stella. And if Sherry’s 
brother George had seen him, he might have 
asked if playing tag at that old farm was any 
nicer than the fun on the common. 

Aunt Brimblecome sat on her piazza and 
feasted her eyes on a sight she had never seen on 
her lawn before. She looked happy. Had any 
one been near her, he would have heard her 
murmur now and then, ‘“‘Bless those children!” 

Did she mean the orphans? The plans she had 
formed for guests that did not come, were destined 
to remain forever a secret in her own bosom. 

Before tea-time the party was taken for a drive 
in two big wagons. - 

“Now, Davy dear,” said little Stella, “you 
must sit close to me with my arm around you, for 
if you should fall you might never come to Aunt 
Brimble’s again.” 

The old lady kept them all to see the fireworks 
in the evening; for her piazza afforded a fine view 
of the spot where the Wrenham fireworks were to 
be sent up. 

“T’ll see Thistletop and Paderewski safely home 
if it takes till midnight,”’ said Win. 

“Oh, as far as I am concerned,” Thistletop 
declared, ‘‘you’ll only have to go—but there, I 
almost explained myself!’ 

When they were all seated comfortably on the 
piazza, Win, Thistletop and Paderewski a little 
apart from the orphans for convenience of talking, 
Aunt Brimblecome excused herself for a little 
while. Was it by accident that she chose to sit 
in the dark in the room back of her three young 
relatives, near an open window? One might 
believe she was trying to make terms with her 
conscience when she whispered more than once to 
herself: ‘It’s only a part of my little game!”’ 

“Thistletop,’’ said the Fairy Prince, ‘what do 
you think of our Aunt Brimblecome ?”* 

“She’s dandy!”” burst in Sheridan. ‘I’m 
going to practise thirteen hours a day like 
Paderewski himself, when I get my piano, and 
earn money so to have her come live with me.” 

He paused long enough to take breath and 
added, ‘‘I mean to be famous and have her proud 
| of me.”* 

“Oh my! are you going to cheat me then?” 
cried Thistletop. ‘All day I’ve been thinking 
how nice "twould be when I got to be teacher to 
have her with me in some cozy rooms in the city. 
My plan is to earn money to study abroad. But, 
|there! I’ve nearly let out who I am, again. 
What do I think of her, Fairy Prince? I think 
she’s just splendid!” 

‘“*What's the harm in our telling each other who 
we are?’’ said Win. ‘The game concerns only 
the dear old lady.”’ 

“Let's tell, then.” 

“I'm Win Burleigh, of Boston, son of James 
Burleigh.” 

“I’m Sheridan Brimblecome, of Medburn, son 
of Joshua Brimblecome.”’ 

“My name is Annette Brimblecome, and my 
| folks live in Lenox. I’ma student at the Normal 

Art School in Boston.”’ 

“It seems to me,”’ said Win, ‘that as I am the 

| oldest I have the first claim to Aunt Brimblecome. 

I’m ambitious to be a farmer, for I hate the 
| artificial ways of a city. You know she’s always 
| lived on a farm. It seems to me it would be the 











best plan for me to make a nice home for her, and 


you two to come and stay with us as often as you 
pleased. Wasn't she splendid to bring in these 
children? She hasn’t shown by a look that she 
was disappointed. Aren't our relations all meaner 
than—But that won’t do! I say, while she’s 
gone, let’s give three cheers for the nicest, jolliest 
aunt in the world!"’ 

The orphans turned, open-mouthed, at the 
sound of the hurrahing, but they concluded it was 
on account of an unusually fine rocket. 

Aunt Brimblecome appeared rather confused 
and absent-minded the rest of the evening. 

‘To think,’’ she would inwardly reflect, ‘that 
shiftless Josh’s boy is ambitious, slow-going 
Augustus’s girl full of pluck, and James Burleigh’s 
son ‘hates the artificial life of a city!’ Well, 
well, well! And they all have taken a fancy to 
me. Well, well, well, again!" 

When the time came to bid her relatives good 
night, she almost confessed what she had done. 
But she compromised with herself by telling them 
that one of these days they would hear from her 
something that would surprise them. 

When little Stella and David were returned to 
the asylum, late that evening, they were all 
unconscious of having that day lost the larger 
part of Aunt Brimblecome’s fortune. 
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A NATION’S STRENGTH. 


Not gold L~ only men ---4 make 
A people great and stro: 
Men who tor Truth and Honor’ 8 sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
—Emerson. 
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FOURTH OF JULY AT HIGHFIELD 
POORHOUSE. 


There was scarcely a perceptible abatement of 
the scorching midday heat, though the last rays | 
of the July sun were levelled through the blur of | 
drouthy haze on the Highfield poorhouse, setting | 
aglow its weathered red paint and patches of new | 
clapboards with a ruddier and yellower hue, and | 
sending its long shadow far across the fields to 
invade the shade of the hillside woods. 

But the heat was 
more unbearable in- 
doors than out. All 
the inmates of the 
















beer as I use to, an’ hear the band play an’ the 
cannon a-bangin’. ButIs’pose I can’t. I haint 
got no money, an’ they won't let us go, nuther.” 

Bart rubbed his frowsy poll with the stump of 
his left wrist. 

*<It bes’ was you can’t go, Baht, for prob’ly if 
you was you'll gat de res’ of you han’ bus’ off, 
an’ you'll can’t spare great many more of it.’’ 

Bart slowly regarded the stump as if counting 
the cost before he answered. ‘I do’ know as 
*twould make much odds ef ’twas my head.” 

“It was bes’ one you'll gat. It bes’ was you'll 
save it.”’ 

‘TI don’t see why you don’t set ‘em to grindin’ 
up their scy’s,’"’ Mrs. Warden said to her hus- 
band. ‘They might jest as well commence to 
mow to-morrer.”’ 

“Oh, I guess I won’t hev ‘em, not on the 
Fourth,” he answered, apologetically. 

“Wal, | would!’’ she answered, spitefully. 
‘‘What’s a lot of poppers got to do with the 
Fourth of July? They'll eat jest as much the 
Fourth as any day, an’ they’d ortu be airnin’ the’ 
victuals. See the louts a-loafin’ raoun’ an’ the 
sun not nigh daown! I wish ’t I was a man!” 

“You'd ought to ben!’’ Abel Warden said. 
“You'd make things gee, Sairy Ann.” 

Mrs. Warden put both hands to the knot of 
sandy hair that adorned the top of her head like 
a wisp of dried corn silk, and readjusted her 
imitation tortoise-shell comb. Her eyes again 
overran the group till they settled upon a young 
woman of such tall and masculine form that she 
might have been taken for a man masquerading 
in female attire as uncouth and as ill-fitting as 
male hands would be apt to produce. 

“You, Hanner,’”’ said Mrs. Warden, raising 
her voice to a tone as imperative as she dared 
exert against one of whom she stood in whole- 
some fear, ‘you might be a-weedin’ them onions 
in the cool o’ the day!" _ 

‘“‘Law, Sairy Ann,’’ Hannah answered, intent 
| upon balancing a pitchfork on her forefinger and 
| plunging about with awkward strides to preserve 
its equilibrium, ‘‘them was wed afore you was up 
this mornin’ !”’ 

*“Honh!’" Mrs. Warden sniffed; 
added, ‘‘Wal, t’other gard’n sass ?”’ 

*‘All wed, clean as a whistle,"" Hannah responded 
airily, charging across the yard in pursuit of the 
slanted fork, which she recovered just in time 


and then 








poorhouse were out 


“Bart, hev 


in the chip-paved 
dooryard, loung- 
ing in attitudes 
of mitigated dis- 
comfort on the logs left over from last winter's 
woodpile—chunks of elm whose tough fibres had 
defied splitting by the paupers’ dull axes, wielded 
with little energy. 

Mrs. Warden, the angular and severe-faced 
mistress of the place, leaned with one arm akimbo 
in the door, issuing questions and orders in a 
querulous voice to one and another of the town 
charges. 

Her husband, more portly and better-tempered, 
sat near her, atilt in a wooden-bottomed chair. 

The restless eyes of the woman hovered over 
the group of paupers till they finally swooped 
down on one who lay, face down, upon a log, 
regarding the labors of a colony of ants with list- 
less interest. 

“Bart, hev you fed yer hawgs ?”’ she demanded, 
sharply. 

The lame Canadian who sat nearest Bart gave 
him a vigorous slap on the back with his greasy 
wool hat to call his attention to the question. 

“Baht, Mees Warden tol’ you was you fed de 
hawg ?” 

“Consarn it, yaas!’’ Bart answered, lazily 
kicking up with one foot toward the point of 
attack. He added, still gazing at the ants: 

“One of them leetle creaturs is a-tryin’ to lug 
off a dead bug or suthin’ twict as big agin as he 
is. Naow the’s two more a-helpin’ on him. Wal, 
if that haint a cur’us freak o° human natur!” 

The Canadian was interested only so far as to 
brush away the busy little workers with a mis- 
chievous sweep of his hat. 

*‘Consarn it all, Joe!” Bart drawled, in a tone 
of mild indignation, while the same expression 
slightly clouded the habitual good humor of his 
countenance. ‘What d’ ve want to go an’ spile 
their fun an’ mine for ?”’ 

“Oh, dey was work too hard for hant dat was 
on de taown,”’ the Canadian answered with a 
laugh, ‘“‘an’ dey want gat ready for Fourt’ July 
to-morry.”” 

“T guess Fourth of July won't do them no 


to prevent its falling upon a ten-year-old boy 
and his younger sis- 
ter, who sat quietly 
playing at building 
houses of the chips. 

- “Gaw! I didn't 
go to hurt ye!”’ cried 
Hannah, leaning 
upon her fork and 
kindly regarding 
the pretty faces that 
were upturned to 
hers, while she put 
behind her ears the 
straight black hair 
cut square about her 
neck. 

Mrs. Warden's at- 
tention was drawn to the children, and she 
swooped down upon them as an easy prey. 

“You git up aout of that dirt, you young uns!” 
she cried, advancing upon them with a threaten- 
ing gesture. 

Hannah faced about and put herself between 
the mistress of the poorhouse and the children. 
“You let "em alone, Sairy Ann!” she said, 
with a decided tone in her drawling voice. ‘They 
haint a-doin’ no hurt. No, you don’t!’ she 
screamed, as Mrs. Warden tried to dodge past 
her. Then, speaking over her shoulder to the 
children, “Tommy, you an’ Janey'd better go an’ 
set on the woodpile an’ hear Joe an’ Bart tell 
abaout the Fourth.”” 

“If I was a man,” cried Mrs. Warden, her voice 
trembling with anger, ‘‘I’d hosswhip you, Hanner 
Bates, till ye knowed your place an’ kep’ it!” 

“Gaw! You'd hafter be a bigger man ’an 
there is in these diggin’s,”’ said Hannah, smiling 
down upon her with exasperating good humor. 
**You’'d better go ‘long into the haouse an’ le’ me 
ta’ care o’ the young uns.” 

“I'm goin’ to see the selec’men an’ have ’em 
put you aout to work somewheres, fer I won't 
stan’ your imperdence no longer. An’ them brats 
is goin’ to be put aout, too! I won't bother with 
‘em!”’ cried Mrs. Warden, retiring, consumed 
with impotent wrath. 

‘That would be drefful!’’ Hannah called after 
her sarcastically. ‘Don’t I wish they would! 
Land knows I haint hankerin’ to stay here!” 

“Sho, Sairy Ann, we couldn't spare Hanner!”’ 
said Abel Warden in an undertone to his wife, as 
she passed him. ‘She’s wuth any two of the 
men.” 

“A nice man you be, to set an’ see your wife 
sassed by that critter!’’ she retorted, and went to 
the farthest corner of the kitchen to nurse her 
wrath in sullen silence. 

The children seated themselves on the lower 
log of the woodpile, and presently forgot their 
interrupted play in listening to the discourse of 
their elders concerning the glories of the Fourth. 

‘Dey goin’ start de cannon in de morny an’ 
noon an’ evelin’,’’ said Joe, ‘‘an’ play on de ban’ 
all de tam ’cep’ w’en dey heat dey dinny, an’ 


you fed yer hawgs?” 





more good ’an it will me,’’ said Bart, sadly. 
*“Ho hum! 
morrer, an’ git some gingerbread an’ 


I wisht I could go to the village to- 
spreuce 


L’yer Sharp read de Declopendence Indoration.” 
‘‘Declaration 0’ Independence, you!"’ prompted 
| Israel Hard, a dried-up veteran of the War of 1812. 
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“‘Ah’ll he’p you end up de chonk,”’ Joe whis- 
pered, as rising on his sound leg and sinking on his 
crooked and stiffened lame one, his dumpy figure 
bobbed along beside her towering form, to the last 


“Yas, dat was what Ah'll said,” said Joe, 
complacently. ‘In de evelin’,” he continued, 
“dey goin’ have fire-rocker an’ too-numery-fo- 
menshin. Ah don’ know what kan’ o’ firework 
dat was, but dat what Ah hear read on de paper. | and largest prone section. 

Yas, seh, too-numery-fo-menshin.” “Git away !"’ she answered, impatiently ; but in 

“Some sort of fizzlin’ carlecues of fire, red, the same guarded tone, ‘I wrastled t’ others, an’ 
white an’ blue,” said Bart. “I seen ‘em onct/I guess I e’n wrastle this one.’’ Putting her 
when I went to Fourth o’ July.” strong hands to it, she reared the huge block on 

“Oh, don’t you wish they'd let us go, Janey ?’’ | end as easily as if it were cork, rather than solid 
asked Tommy. Janey assented with emphatic | elm. 
nods, settling herself comfortably to further 
listening, after a glance toward the door to assure 
herself of no interruption from that quarter. 

«Pa an’ ma took me onct, when I was little an’ 
you wa’n’t only a baby. Mebbe we’d both go 
now if they was alive.” 

“You don’t s’pose they'll let us go?” She 
jerked her head sidewise toward the house. 


about to withdraw it with its load of chips, when 
Joe arrested her with a sharp whisper: 

“Hist! what dat nowse?”’ There was the dis- 
tinct sound of rapidly approaching hoof-beats 
from the direction of the village. 

“Sho, aint nothin’, only somebody goin’ hum 
’at’s been catousin’ to the tarvern all night,” 
Hannah whispered, after a mo- 
ment’s listening. ‘Le’s finish 
up.” 

The pace of the early rider 
slackened as he drew near, and 
then unmistakably turned in at 
the gate. 

**Ah tol’ you he comin’ here,” 





“Run! Hid!” and they scurried 
behind the low woodpile. 

They covertly watched the 
horseman dismount and knock 
loudly at the door. Then they 





came to the door rubbing his sleepy eyes. 
“Mornin’!’’ The wide-awake voice of the 
messenger sounded oddly in the drowsiness 
of the early hour. ‘The s’lec’men says you 
may send Uncle Isril daown to the village to 
tend to firin’ the cannern. There haint no- 
body else ’at understan’s it only Cy Wingate, 
an’ he’ll be ‘how-come-ye-so’ ‘fore ten o’clock 
Tommy shook his head in hopeless negation. | an’ bust the gun an’ kill somebody.” 
“Say,’’ Janey whispered, eagerly, ‘‘you ask | Abel mumbled an objection unheard by the 
Joe an’ Bart to ask Uncle Isril if he don’t s’pose | listeners. 
they'll let us all go?’’ The children were too | ‘*Wal,”’ the messenger responded, with one foot 
much in awe of the veteran, who seemed to them | in the stirrup, ‘‘the s’lec’men says so, an’ you 
to belong to an age so remote that he could have | want to send the ol’ man right along! They’ll 





Joe splits the Logs. 


She had given the auger the last turn, and was | 


Joe whispered, in great alarm. | 





heard him address Abel Warden, who | throng awaiting the display of fireworks. 


mensurate with his benevolence, treated them to 
their fill of gingerbread and spruce beer, and the 
truants went home at late ‘‘cow-time”’ with happy 
hearts. 

The chores done, the master and mistress again 
departed to witness the closing splendors of the 
day, the fireworks. . } 

When they were well out of the way, Joe! 
primed his ordnance, laid the matches ready, and | 
as the sun went down, limped along the line with 
a coal in the kitchen tongs, and fired one after | 
another of the slow-matches. Then he retired | 
precipitately to the cover of the woodpile where 
Hannah, Bart and the children crouched in| 
breathless ecstacy of trepidation. | 

The thirteen sputtering sparks crept along the | 
matches like so many glowworms, devouring the 
paper as they crawled along. As the first reached | 
the powder, there was a spouting jet of fire, a| 
deafening report, a crash of rent wood. Frag- 
ments were hurled against the house, the upturned 
milkpails, the pans and the woodpile. 

Then in irregular succession came another and 
another report, till almost before the awed behold- 
ers could catch their breath, the last two logs went | 
off together in a final burst of thunder. 

In the brief silence that ensued, the plugs came 
raining down in an intermittent patter; and then 
the select audience lifted up their voices in an 
enthusiastic cheer. 

The unaccountable uproar was heard at the 
village, and created wonder and alarm among the 


David Butterworth, the first selectman, un- 
hitched his horse while his portly wife, who 
insisted on accompanying him, laboriously 


climbed into the wagon, and drove with all speed 
to the poorhouse, followed by many to whom this 
new point of interest offered greater attractions 
than did the regular exercises of the evening. 

‘What on airth’s the motter here ?’’ the father 
of the town demanded, as he drew rein in the 
yard where stood the group of conspirators, who 
were contemplating the result of their work with 
great satisfaction. ‘‘Is the haouse blowed up? 
Is the’ anybody hart?” 

Joe hung his head. Bart skulked away. 


An old acquaintance, whose means were com- | 


| it’s all her duin’s. 


no sympathy with the present, yet he was an |give him his breakfas’ to the tarvern! Hurry 


authority whose judgment would be final. 
Tommy twitched the frayed bottom of Joe’s 


trousers to engage his attention, and whispered | elbows beating the air like the wings of a bird as 
| the horse broke into a gallop that jounced out the 


loudly, to him, ““You ask Uncle Isril if he don’t 
s’pose Mis’ Warden’ll let us go to-morrer ?”’ 

“You bet dey ant let you go. Prob‘ly dey set 
all us hayin’ to-morry, ant it, Onc’ Islary ?’’ 


“T'll be shot if I work hayin’ Fourth o’ July fer 
nob’dy ! 
ner night; but I won’t work. Ef I hed my pen- 
sion, as I’d ortu hev, I’d be there all day; an’ 
they'd ortu hev me to fire their cannon. Them 
fools’|l forgit to thumb the vent, an’ some on 
7em'll git blowed higher’n a kite.”’ 

“They never let us have no fun!’’ Bart sighed. 
“It’s nothin’ but work an’ chore an’ git jawed to 
pay for it.” 

“Oh dear!’’ Janey almost sobbed. 
might let us go jest onct! 
but to fun’rals.”’ e 

“Don’t you ery,’’ Tommy whispered, ‘‘or she'll 
come aout an’ shake you;’’ and the child choked 
back the rising tears. 

“Ah tol’ you what it was, seh,’’ Joe said, 
breaking his meditative silence. ‘If Ah’ll only 


“They 


gat some podder, Ah can mek Fourt’ of July | 


raght here.’’ In answer to their inquiring stares 
he explained. ‘Ah can bore hole in dem elluin 
chunk we can’t split, an’ put in de podder an’ 
touch it an’ blow it—doom, boom, boom, \ak ol’ 
tunder! But Ah’ll ant gat de podder an’ de slow- 
match for touch it.” 

“The’s a big horn in the kitchen chuck full, ‘at 
he got tu shoot crows las’ spring,’’ Hannah 
suggested, in a gusty whisper. 

“The’s jes’ thirteen of the chunks,’’ the veteran 
declared, after twice counting over the obdurate 
elm logs with his staff. ‘“They’d make a reg’lar 
ol’-fashioned s"lute. Ef ye hed some saltpetre, I 
could make ye some slow-matches, Jozeff. Jest 
take an’ soak some paper in saltpetre an’ dry it, 
an’ it’s a com-plete slow-match. That’s haow 
they make port-fires.”” 

“The’s some saltpetre in the butt’ry ‘at Abel 
got for the sick caow,’’ Hannah whispered again, 
drawing near the group of patriotic conspirators, 
‘“‘an’ I can hook that an’ the paowder for ye.” 

“Hanner, you was angels!’’ Joe exclaimed, in 
a burst of admiration. “If you help me,” he 
continued, waving a hand toward Hannah and 
Bart, ‘“‘we gat up “fore hairly in de morny an’ 
bore de hole, an’ to-naght we mek de plaug ail 
ready for drove in. Onc’ Islary can mek de 
match, an’ w’en ol’ man an’ hol’ hwomans gone 
to Fourt’ July in de day we load our gaun, an’ in 
d: evelin’, w’en dey gone to see some more fun, 
we: had nudder fun here—doom, hurrah for 
hurrah!” 

Hannah brought the auger from the woodshed, 
and the available jack-knives of the party were 
employed in whittling plugs to fit the required 
bore, which was accomplished without discovery. 

In the earliest light of the summer morning 
Joe and Hannah began their labors, she boring 
the elm chunks, pouring in the charge of powder, 
and driving home each of the plugs with a single, 
well-directed blow of the beetle, the sound whereof 
did not disturb the slumbers of Abel Warden and 
his wife. 


We never go nowhere | 





| “Dat was be funs for Onc’ Islary, but what we 
The old man grunted in a dry, cracked voice, | goin’ do for have it some match ?”’ 


| we can wet a piece of paper an’ dry it. 


| wish’t them young uns was a-goin’. 


| wid aour hwood’n gaun. 


| 





They won’t let us go down there, day | ing erect as Abel shut himself from the outer 





The 
children stared at the new-comers in innocent 
wonder. Hannah alone came boldly to the front. | 

Resting a foot comfortably on the hub of a/ 
wheel, grasping the rim with one brawny hand, 
and putting back her vexatious locks with the 
other, she said coolly : 

“‘Gaw ! we was jest a-bustin’ them ellum chunks, 
Mr. Butterworth. Me an’ Joe an’ Bart, an’ part 
o’ the time Uncle Isril, he’s ben a-wheltin’ at ’em 
ever sence the snow went off, an’ never got half a 
dozen slabs off. An’ naow jest look at ’em, pooty 
nigh kindlin’-wood they be! It was all the Fourth 
we could hev, for they wouldn’t let us go nigh the’ 
doin’s. An’ I did want these young uns should 
hev a little fun.’’ 

‘““Wal, I do’ know as the’s any harm done,”’ | 
said Mr. Butterworth, running a critical eye over 
the shivered slabs, ‘‘but [ guess you’d better ha’ 
asked. Where'd ye get the paowder ?” 

“Who'd ’a’ let us if we hed ast?’’ Hannah 
demanded. ‘It was taown paowder, Mr. Butter- | 
worth—some ‘at we got tu shoot crows, an’ it 
wa’n’t wanted, an’ we jes’ took it for Fourth o’ | 
July. We’re ’Mericans, if we be on the taown, | 

an’ I was jest sot on 
the young uns hevin’ 
some fun.” 


him up!” 
So saying, he mounted and departed with his 


word of the repeated injunction. 
‘“‘Tunder!’’ said Joe, in an expletive whisper. 
“Gaw !’? Hannah responded, cautiously becom- 


world with a spiteful slam of the door. 


“T guess 
I’m glad 
the ol’ feller’s got a chance to ha’ some fun. I 
I feel the 
wust for them, the lunsome leetle creeturs.’’ 

“Oh, we’ll goin’ mek it fun for dem lee’! feller 
Come le’s we'll finish, 
*fore de folks gat up on de haouse.”’ 

Their task was completed without further inter- 
ruption, and Joe limped afield to drive home the 
cows, while Hannah silently entered the house 
and brought out saltpetre from the pantry. 

The veteran came hammering down the stairs 
on stiff and rheumatic legs, which were 
mooved to unwonted briskness by the 
importance of the service on which he 
was detailed. In honor of this trust 
he wore a clean shirt and a carefully 
preserved bell-crowned hat, all that he 
had in latter years to distinguish his 
holiday attire from his ordinary dress. 

Presently he was on his way to the 
village, and not long afterward the 
children were awakened by the thunder 
of the four-pounder served by him, now 
the most important person in the throng of 
early risers. Cy Wingate, the disreputable hero, 
lately returned from the Mexican war, was already 
too drunk for duty. 

When the morning chores were done, Mr. and 
Mrs. Warden betook themselves to Highfield’s 
grand centre of attraction. The mistress, on 
parting, enjoined Hannah to keep watch of the 
old hen turkey and her young ones while Abel 
suggested that she might give the poor folks a 
“leetle bigger dinner’n common, an’ a piece o’ pie 
all raoun’.”” He also told Joe and Bart that 
“they might ’muse ’emselves a-workin’ up them 
chunks.” 

‘We'll gat it all split off ‘fore naght, prob’ly. 
You see if he ant,” said Joe, confidently, with a “Don’ you say a word, David,” his wife whis- 
covert wink at Hannah. pered, nudging him persuasively with her elbow. 

It seemed to Hannah that there was no place | “I don’t blame ‘em one mite, poor creeturs. 
the turkey and her brood were so likely to stray | Haint them nice-lookin’ childern? Haint it too | 
to that day as a wooded pasture hillside that over- | bad to hev ’em brung up in a poorhaouse? Say, 
looked the village. David, le’s take em daown to see the fireworks; 

Thither she led Tommy and Janey, and there | an’ why don’ you let ‘em all go?” 
the three sat in the shade, listening to the playing “Wal, I do’ know, sca’cely,”’ he pondered, with 
of the band, the roar of the four-pounder and the | a deliberation becoming his high position. Then, 
huzzas of the patriotic multitude. They watched | coming to a conclusion that was irresistible when 
the flaunting banners and drifting powder smoke | his wife’s will led thereto, “Yes, I guess so! 
till it was high time for Hannah to run home and | Say,”’ he called out, suddenly, as if with a self- 
get dinner. evolved inspiration, “‘if you folks want to go an’ 

In the afternoon the search for the turkey was | see the fireworks, go right along, an’ you young 
continued in the same direction, while Joe and | uns climb right in behind. Hang on tight naow.”’ | 
Bart, unconscious of the fitness of the day to such Hannah rushed into the house, and presently | 
an act, for the time declared th ives independ- | appeared in a gown more curiously and wonder- | 
ent of the Highfield poorhouse, and ran away to | fully made than the one of every-day wear. The | 
enjoy the festivities with a vigilant eye to. the | knot of spectators, having heard of the important | 
chances of detection by the Wardens. part she had played in the paupers’ celebration, | 
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raised a lusty cheer for ‘‘Hanner Bates an’ t 
other Fourth o° Julyers.” 

“Ah tol’ you, Baht,”’ said Joe to his comrade, 
as they, as a rear guard, escorted her to the 
village, ‘‘M’sieu Butterworse was de bes’ s'leck- 
mans dey was all raoun’, an’ Ah’ll goin’ vote for 
it every tam twice on March meetin’s me.”’ 

“Say, David,” Mrs. Butterworth whispered, 
after a long, backward survey of the happy little 
faces, still discernible in gathering twilight, “I 
believe we'll take the two young uns right home 
with us after the fireworks is aout. They’re too 
pooty to be in the poorhaouse, an’ would be an 
ornamint to any fam'ly.”’ 

As their presence was authorized by that high 
dignitary, the first selectman, it formed no small 
part of the paupers’ enjoyment of the evening to 
take a conspicuous place among the spectators 
and boldly brave the angry eyes of Mrs. Warden. 

“Ah b'lieved,”’ Joe remarked to his companions, 
after a backward look at her, ‘de hol’ hwomans 
was be so mad, he ant see no funs of de fireworks, 
prob’ly. But you wan’ keep you heye peel, Baht, 
for see dat too-numery-fo-menshin wen he was 
touch off.’’ 

‘Jest look at them poppers a-settin’ right in the 
front row!’’ Mrs. Warden said with smothered 
indignation to her neighbor, Mrs. Brown. ‘They'll 
be uppisher’n ever naow, an’ land knows they was 
bad ’nough afore, ’specially that Hanner!’’ 

Then, prudently dropping her voice to a whisper, 
she added, ‘Ol’ Butterworth ort to hev a guardeen 
sot over him, ‘stead o’ him bein’ s’lec’man. But 
See her a-cuddlin’ them Hartly 
brats. They won’t git much cuddlin’ from me 
when I git em home, I can tell ye.”’ 

But she never ‘“‘got them home.’* Good Mrs. 
Butterworth kept them for many a day as safe as 
they were to-night under her motherly wing. 
Their exclamations of delight rang out unrestricted 
among the long-drawn ‘‘ohs"’ of the crowd when 
ivckets shot skyward and burst into falling stars. 
And “oh” and still “oh” they sighed while fiery 
wheels burned in a whirl of many-colored flame, 
and marked the brilliant close of a Fourth of 
July never forgotten by them. 

Rowand E. Ropinson. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
What she is, and What she may be. 
By Mary A. Livermore. 


In our great and ever-growing Anglo-American 
empire, whose far-reaching future no prophet's 
eye can see, women stand on higher vantage- 
ground than ever before. Never elsewhere have 
they enjoyed such large freedom, and been so 
honored, loved, privileged and trusted. A great 
undercurrent is bearing them into larger life and 
higher fields of effort. What they do and what 
they are is to tell as never before on the national 
character. 

The nineteenth century has been the grandest 
the world has ever seen, but the twentieth, close 
at hand, is to be immeasurably greater, and in 
this women are to bear a prominent part. 

What is the promise of the American girl of 
to-day, whose feet stand on the threshold of this 
wonderful future? What is she, and what may 
she become? What is her status in health of 
body, in physique? For good health is a great 
prerequisite to successful, happy living, and life 
has little to offer the young girl who has dropped 
into a physical condition which cuts her off from 
the activities of her time, and makes existence 
synonymous with endurance. 

There have exhibition recently, in 
Boston, two statues, one of the “average man,” 
and another of the “‘average woman,’’ modelled 
after measurements made by Doctor Sargent, 
physical director at Harvard. The “average 
man’’ was modelled from ten thousand measure- 
ments of young men from sixteen to twenty-six 
years of age. 

The statue, made by Mr. Kitson, the sculptor, 
is unidealized, and made entirely from measure- 
ments. While it shows the immaturity of years, 
the general development is excellent, and the 
estimate of its many visitors most favorable. 

The statue of the ‘“‘average woman’’ is the 
result of five thousand measurements, taken from 
girls who were of a lower physical type than the 
boys, because that is the status of almost all 
girls. Doctor Sargent pronounces it the figure of 
a woman who is “fifty per cent. removed from a 
perfect type.”” 

There is an oval fullness about the chest which 
is not seen in any female figure in art. The back 
is hollow, like the back of most American women, 
and the waist so very weak that it looks as if it 
might easily break off. Some one has suggested 
that a copy of this statue should be placed in 
every girls’ school in this country, where it would 
be indeed an object-lesson. 


been on 


Tight Lacing and its Results. 


Now these defects in the figure of the “average 
young woman” of the day are mainly the results 
It has been thought that 
tight lacing was becoming obsolete, but on the 
contrary there is at the present time a revival of 
the hideous fashion. 

The modern corset is so ingeniously manufac- 
tured that even when not tightly laced it presses 
in upon the muscular walls of the chest, the 
floating ribs, the stomach, the hips and the 
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abdomen, compelling them to take the form the 
corset-maker has devised, in lieu of that which 
God has given. 

Add to this the crippling of the feet in boots 
with high heels and pointed toes, which cause 
limping and an ungraceful gait, the weight of 
voluminous skirts worn on the hips and trailing 
on the ground, and we have an adequate cause for 
the inartistic and unnatural figure of the ‘“‘average 
woman.” 


Deforming the Body. 





The Polynesian tattooes his body. The Austra- 
lian wears a plug of bone through the cartilage | 
which divides the nostrils. East Indians wear 
rings in their noses. The Malays blacken their 


im possibilities, and the girl who earnestly desires a 
collegiate or professional education will obtain it, 
even if she be poor. There are helps awaiting her. 
If I were able, I would change the public 
sentiment so radically that no girl should be 
considered thoroughly educated, no matter what 
her accomplishments might be, or her position in 
society, until she had learned a trade, a business 
or a profession. Self-support would then be 
possible to her in time of need, and she would not 
float on the current of life, borne hither and 
thither by its troubled waters, a part of its useless 
driftwood. 
There would then be fewer heavily taxed fathers 
and brothers, toiling to support healthy human 
| beings in idleness—idle for no other earthly reason 


teeth. The Zulus bore holes in their ears and | than that God has made them women. 


stretch them enormously. The Chinese bandage 
the feet of their women till they resemble the 
hoofs of animals. 

But civilized and Christianized American 
women not only deform their feet, pierce their 
ears for the wearing of rings, wear long, distended 
skirts that trail on the ground and sweep the 
dirty streets, but they compress their waists till 
the vital organs are displaced and frightful 
diseases are incurred. 

Our American girls follow these absurd and 
harmful fashions through their desire to present 
an attractive appearance. This is a legitimate 
desire, for it is the duty of all human beings to be 
as beautiful as possible. But no young girl can 
accomplish this by making her life a long agony 
of clothes and fashions, nor by deforming her | 
figure and injuring her health. 

The beauty that wins and endures comes from 
within. To be ‘upright before God and down- | 
right before man,’ to be kindly disposed, intelli- 
gent, faithful, helpful and patient, will give a 
charm to any face. ‘There is no beautifier of 
complexion, or form of behavior,’’ says Emerson, | 
“like the wish to scatter joy, and not pain, around | 


” 


us. 
The average American girl who has to make, 
her own way in the world must, then, cultivate a | 
healthy and strong physique. For good health is | 
a means to an end—an investment for the future. 
That end is noble living and worthy work—good, 
faithful work which tells all the way through life. 


More Thoroughness needed. 
| 


The American girl is very apt to catch the spirit 
of the rushing age in which we live, and to | 
become a smatterer, superficial, inaccurate and | 
unthorough. She feels the great quickening that 
has come to women, and observes how intent | 
many are in the improvement of the large | 


New Employments. 


The last thirty years have largely increased the 


|/number of remunerative employments open to 


women. There were but seven in 1834, when 
Harriet Martineau visited America. The Chief 
|of the National Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
reports three hundred and forty-two employments 
open to women at the present time. Our American 
girl, to whom work is a necessity, has therefore a 
chance to choose her work, and to select, it may 


| be, an employment suited to her capacity. 


There are, however, inexorable conditions of 
success which must be complied with. Only by 


| a thorough preparation for the work to be done, 


maintaining the standard at the highest, and by 
|a conscientious performance of it afterward, can 
she expect to hold her position, or to be promoted 
to one higher. No favors should be asked on the 
score of gallantry or womanhood ; and our Foung 
girl must carefully measure her health and 
strength before entering upon untried fields of 
labor. 

It is a failing of the average girl that she is too 


| she is too easily persuaded into somewhat question- | 


able amusements, because ‘‘there’s fun in it.” 
Life is not a holiday, and none of us can transform 
it into one. Amusement and recreation are 
necessary to all of us, but they should never 
descend to what is low and unworthy, and should 
never usurp the main purpose of life. 

The secret of many a low and miserable life is 
the complete absorption of the woman in her 
own pleasures and wants, cares, character and 
prospects. The names of the past that the world 
holds most dear and sacred are those who have 
renounced self that they might seek the happiness 
and well-being of others. 

Howard, Washington, Lincoln, Garrison, Flor- 


opportunities afforded them. She aspires to be | ence Nightingale, Ann Haseltine Judson, Dorothea 


ranked among intellectual and studious women, | Dix, Louisa Alcott—these, and others of the 
but is impatient of the steady, faithful, persistent | $4me noble and unselfish order, are held tenderly 


work necessary to scholarship. 

So she makes short cuts, skims reviews and 
books of quotations, obtains the opinions of people 
who are authority on literature and art, furnishes 
herself with a few phrases and catchwords, and 
talks oracularly. She raves over Browning, 
especially over his most incomprehensible poems. 
She lauds Emerson's philosophy, which she has 
never studied, lumps Hawthorne and Rudyard 
Kipling together, and ‘‘dotes’’ equally on both. 

She haunts galleries, studios and exhibitions, 
attends classical concerts and piano recitals, and 
soon fancies that she is an art student—a 
neophyte, to be sure, but a most enthusiastic one. 
She goes into hysterics over Paderewski, and 
exhausts the superlatives of indiscriminate praise 
on the symphony concerts, which are something 
of a bore to her. 

All the while she has time for reading and 
study, but her preference is for novels, novels, 
novels, and for those of the cheap, sensational 
sort. 

To say nothing of the immorality of this course, 
it is ruinous to the intellect. The formation of 
such shallow habits in early life will render 
thoroughness of preparation, education or work 
impossible in the future. 

A girl may become clever and expert in 
ingenious methods of culling and cramming, and 
pass herself off as a scholar; but she will not 
deceive the educated, and is in reality a charlatan. 
There is no excuse for such a course. 


Opportunities for Education. 


The average girl of to-day can be well educated, 
for there are ample opportunities. To speak and 
write the English language correctly is her duty, 
and this she can learn at the public schools if she 
have not means for higher education. If her 
school days end early, a very satisfactory 
acquaintance with English literature is yet possible 
to her, through the Chautauqua courses of study, 
the university extension courses of lectures, and 
books of moderate price arranged for this purpose. 

‘New occasions teach new duties, time makes 
ancient good uncouth."’ And the changed condi- 
tions of life which confront the girl of to-day 
compe! a larger education than has heretofore 
been deemed necessary. The days of tutelage for 
civilized women are ended, and they are to think 


| in the thought of millions. 

| Much is expected of the American girl of 
to-day. It would almost seem as if the ages had 
waited for her, so generous and inspiring are the 
conditions of her life. For her is freedom, 
equality in the home and in the school with her 
brother. Health and strength will attfha her if, 
with American independence, she will reject 
unhealthful modes of dress and life, and bravely 
live aright. 

Education is hers, collegiate, professional, 
industrial and technical, and she is free, if she 
has taste and capacity, to define her own sphere 
of work. The world has need of her, and will 
give her welcome if she can become its helper, 
whether she be of high or low degree, and the 
growing good of this world is dependent on acts 
that are far from historic. 

Men confess their need of her on school 
committees, boards of state charities, as prison 
commissioner, physician, teacher, and in scores 
of other positions that cannot be worthily filled 
without preparation. The women who for half a 
century have trodden down the rough road that it 
| might be smooth to her feet are ceasing from 
their labors, and imploring her to lead on to a yet 
grander era for women. 

What will be her answer? 


* 
> 


NANNY’S BALLOON. 


It all came about through Nanny’s visiting her 
cousins, the Tysons, one Fourth of July. The 
| Tysons lived on a farm about thirty miles from 
| the city where Nanny lived. Mr. Lea, Nanny’s 
| father, had sent out to the farm, in advance of 
| Nanny’s going, an abundance of fireworks and a 

paper fire-balloon, striped in red, white and blue. 
| It was a moment of absorbing interest to all the 
children when Thad Tyson, the tallest cousin, 
| held the balloon up, while Nanny applied a 








beneath the open mouth. 


hoop a card bearing this inscription : 
“4 p.m., July 4, 18—. 


“Will finder of this balloon please report to | 


hundred feet it was caught by a southerly current 
and swept away, still rising, until it faded to a 
mere speck, lingered a moment all but invisible, 
and finally quite disappeared. 

“There, Nanny, you see it is making straight 
for the city. Wouldn’t it be funny if you should 
find it on your own roof when you get home?” 
said Thad. 

In the fun and excitement of fireworks, after 
supper, the children forgot, temporarily, their 
interest in the fate of the balloon. It was 
re-awakened the next morning, however, when a 
good-natured farmer, who introduced himself as 
Cyrus Arnold, came into the barn where they 
were playing. 

“Tam lookin’ for Miss Nanny Lea and a raft 
o’ the. Tyson family,’’ he said, pulling a card 
from his pocket. ‘Do they live on this farm ?”’ 

Recognizing the eard, the children cried with 
one voice, ‘Yes, sir,’’ and asked, eagerly, ‘Did 
you find our balloon ?” 

‘““Why, ye-es; that is, yes, I found part of it. 
| It was hangin’ on a bush close by where I left a 
| haystack a few days before. The curious thing 
| about it is, the haystack’s gone.’’ Mr. Arnold’s 
| eyes twinkled. 
| “The haystack is gone?’’ echoed Nanny, with 
| a bewildered air. ‘‘How did that happen ?”’ 

“IT don’t exactly know; but I kind of suspicion 
| 





that it burned down. There’s a heap of black 
ashes right where it stood. An’ this ’ere card 
was hangin’ by the wire to the bush I was 
speakin’ about,’’ Mr. Arnold replied, pursing his 
| mouth. 
By this time the older children began to under- 

stand what had happened. 
| ‘An’ what’s more,” the farmer went on, “I 
| kind of suspicion that that thing sot it afire.”’ 
| «What was the value of the hay ?”’ asked Thad, 
| who had been mending a rake while the man was 
talking. 

‘About eight dollars. 





The wust of it is, it was 


| much on the hunt for ‘a good time,’’ and that | the Widder Lane’s stack, an’ she wanted to sell it 


| an’ lay in her supply of winter cordwood. Her 


land adjoins mine, an’ I cut her hay to kind of 
help her out, seein’ that she’s too poor to hire it 
done. It’s a hard loss for the old woman.” 

‘““Well,’’ said Nanny, “I did the mischief, and 
I’ll have to pay for it; but I'll have to write home 
for the money.”’ 


“No; that isn’t going to do,’’ said Thad. “We 
must all of us bear our share of this loss. Only 


I’m afraid there isn’t more than two dollars in 
our bank just now. So what's to be done ?”’ 
‘““How many o’ you Tyson boys are big enough 
to rake hay ?”’ Mr. Arnold asked. 
“All of us, excepting little Tom,’’ said Thad. 
“Well, now, see here; you all come over an’ 
help me out for a couple of days with my clover, 
an’ I’ll pay you regular wages—that is to say, in 


ashes. Then I’ll turn the money you should 
have had over to the widder. What do you say 
to that ?”’ 


“Tt’s no more than fair,’’ said Thad. 

‘But you ought to let me help,” cried Nanny, 
distressed. ‘‘This wouldn’t have happened but 
for me.” 

“That’s the right sperrit,’’ said Mr. Arnold, 
chewing a straw. ‘‘Now how many able-bodied 
gals in the Tyson family ?”’ 

‘Three,’ said Thad, wondering what was 
coming. 

‘“‘Four!"’ cried Nanny. 
mustn't leave me out.” 

“There’s four hundred million blueberries on 
the mountain-side just back of the Widder Lane’s 
place. They never were ripe so early before, and 
there never were so many of em. They’re worth 
twelve cents a quart in New York city. I guess 
the widder’s too feeble to pick any for market 
this season. What do ye say?’’ Mr. Arnold 
suggested. 

“That would just be fun!” cried Nanny, over- 
joyed. 

The other girls thought so, too. It was 
unanimously agreed that the prospect of going off 
ten miles into a strange neighborhood was in 
itself most alluring, and that it would be a 
pleasure to repay the widow threefold, if possible, 
for the loss they had unwittingly caused her. It 
was a question whether it would be equally 
pleasant for the young hay harvesters; but as the 
boys professed to regard lightly the hardships in 
store for them, that objection was quickly 
overruled. 

Accordingly, at three o’clock the next morning 
a great wagon lined with straw took up its load 
of eight Tysens, one Lea and five Elliots—children 
| from an adjoining farm who had begged to join 
| the party. They reached Farmer Arnold’s place 
| soon after five o’clock. 

All wished to visit the scene of the conflagration 
| first of all. The fragment of the! balloon men- 


‘“‘Whatever it is, you 








| Nanny glanced at it casually; then she gave a 


balloon came down —”’ 
Eagerly she pulled the paper from the clinging 
| thorns, turned it and read aloud: 


JULY 5, 1894. 
list. A humorous smile overspread his counte- 
nance. ‘I haven’t the slightest idea who all these 


people are, but how would it do for us folks to go 
home and let Mr. Arnold send over to the 
Bromley farm for his harvesters and _ berry- 
pickers? I don’t see that this affair concerns us 
particularly.” 

The suggestion was received with a storm of 
indignant protest, the smaller Tysons in particular 
raising such an outcry of remonstrance that the 
chickens pecking and scratching in an old hen- 
house near by ran distractedly and noisily in all 
| directions. 

“T’ll tell you what we’ll do,’’ said Mr. Arnold, 
| who had come out from the house to invite the 
party to breakfast, and who was told what had 
been discovered, ‘‘we’ll drive over to Bromley’s, 
state the case, an’ get them to join in with us. 
Those folks are Bromley’s summer boarders. I 
guess we can give them all a job. The widder 
won’t mind if they clean out the blueberry 
patch.” 

This proposition was received with enthusiasm. 
Leaving breakfast to await their return, all 
tumbled into the wagon again, and in a moment 
were off. 

The Bromley house stood at the foot of the 
mountains. When the wagon drove up, the 
guests, having apparently just breakfasted, were 
seated on the veranda or swinging in hammocks. 
It was decided that Thad should act as spokesman 
for the visitors. 

Great was the astonishment and consternation 
of the audience as Thad told the story. Every- 
body took it good-naturedly, however, not one 
questioning the justice of the Widow Lane’s 
claim on each one for indemnity. By the time 
Thad had finished a little speech, in which he set 
forth at length the widow’s extremity, as pre- 
viously revealed to him by Mr. Arnold, there was 
a shout of enthusiasm. 

A proposition to take up a collection for the 
widow’s relief was laid on the table. Some one 
offered a resolution to the effect that nothing 
short of actual service in the widow’s berry patch 
should be regarded as a proper token of regard 
for her rights and feelings. This was adopted by 
a unanimous vote. 

The outcome of it all was that, within fifteen 





| minutes, two spring wagons, loaded with young 


ladies, gentlemen and children, were being driven 
toward Farmer Arnold’s place, following Thad’s 
leadership. P 

They had gone about a mile, and were passing 
another house with verandas filled with ladies 
and children, when a young lady in the wagon 
next behind Thad’s called to him: 

‘This is the place; why don’t you stop ?”’ 
motioned with her hand toward the house. 

Thad looked back, perplexed. 

“Oh, no,”’ he said, starting on again; “it’s a 
good three miles from here.”’ 

Then the young lady looked perplexed in turn. 

“This isn’t fair! Don't you intend to ask the 
Curtis party to pay, too?’’ she asked. 

“The Curtis party ?’’ Thad repeated. 

“Of course. Didn’t they have as much to do 
with this affair as we had?’’ demanded half a 
dozen voices in concert. 

“I’m sure I don’t know," said Thad. 

‘““Why, dear me, haven’t you their names ?”’ 
asked the young lady. 

“No, [ haven't. How many were there ?”’ 

“You haven’t! They were on the next white 
stripe but one to our stripe. There must have 
been at least forty names.”’ 

Thad reeled in his seat. The children, huddled 
in the straw behind him, burst into a shout of 
laughter, while those in the wagons following 
craned their necks, regarding them in silent 
amazement. 

“All right,’’ said Thad, recovering his self- 
possession. ‘So much the better. We need this 
Curtis party. Will some of you who have been 
introduced please go and stir them out? Don't 
let any escape. And say, tell them to bring 
along a peck or two of hard-boiled eggs and 
doughnuts, or we'll have to get up another 
berrying party to pay Farmer Arnold for our 
dinners.”’ 

Amid much laughter and shouting the Curtis 
party was duly ‘stirred out.’’ No one of them 
would admit having inscribed his or her name on 
the balloon roster, so it was demanded as a 
compromise measure that all should go. To this 
they all agreed. 

When the procession again started five more 
wagons had been added to it. Meanwhile news 
of the affair had spread throughout the neighbor- 
hood, so that when at last the merry party 
reached the Arnold farm, half a dozen more 
wagons and buggies loaded with young people 
| brought upthe rear. Ninety-one persons, children 


She 





match to the sponge hanging by a light wire | tioned by Mr. Arnold still clung to a thorn-bush. | and all, went into the Widow Lane’s berry patch 


| that morning. 


Then as the spirits of wine with which the | slight exclamation of surprise, for through one of | When Farmer Arnold made up his load of 
sponge was saturated ignited, and the ba!loon, | the white gores of tissue-paper she saw writing, in | berries for shipment that evening he counted nine 
filling with the current of heated air, began to | lead-pencil. One corner of the paper was turned | heaping bushels and various smaller measures. 
bulge and sway, Nanny quickly tied to the wire | forward, showing plainly four words, ‘This | Meanwhile a committee of three girls had been 


porcelain jar, carefully sealed. 


| When, a moment later, the widow opened it 


| appointed to present to the Widow Lane a certain 


and act for themselves. 

They are to be weighted with larger duties and 
heavier responsibilities. The doors of colleges, 
universities and professional schools are open to 
them. They can pursue the same courses of 
study as their brothers, and graduate with the} The balloon rose gently, with a swaying motion, 
same diplomas. To the resolute soul there are no | almost vertically. 


senders where it falls. 

‘‘(Signed.] Nanny Lea, Mary, Katie, Annie, 
Thad, George, Paul, Ward and Thomas Tyson, 
Ford’s Station, Bennington County, Vermont.” 





At a height of three or four | 


“This balloon came down on the Bromley farm | and poured the contents into a pan, she opened 
| at 4.22 p.m., July 4th, and was again sent up by her eyes in amazement, ejaculating, “My land 
| John Blair, assisted by —” alive!” 

| There followed a list of twenty-four names of| For following the quart of berries which half- 


| girls, boys, young men and others who appeared | filled the pan came tumbling and clinking a 
to he their elders. | shower of coin—dimes, quarters and half-dollars. 


“This is interesting!” said Thad, scanning the | Stupefied with amazement, she stared at the 
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glittering pile; then she seized her cane and | from Neighbor Holden, and with her assistance we | 


hobbled to the open door. 

“Stop, stop, young ladies, and let me —"’ 

But her voice was too feeble to reach the fleeing 
party, already a hundred yards down the sloping 
pasture, fluttering their handkerchiefs gaily and 


shouting back laughingly. 
FRANK W. SaGe. 
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THE NATION’S PSALM. 


Shout beside thine oak, O North! 

O South! wave answer with thy palm; 
And in our Union’s heritage 

Together sing the nation’s psalm. 


Selected. — Witham Ross Wallace. 


* 
* 


A FRUSTRATED FOURTH. 


When I was a boy at home, in the Green Moun 
tain State, word came to the family one night that 
my mothef’s brother, Lyman Ellison, who lived in 





an adjoining town, had been “thrown over” by the pelier on the Fourth, and the Fantastics will 
lever of a stump machine so that his leg was | parade, and there will be a picnic and speeches. 
broken, and he was likely to be “laid up” for a | Now if you will work well and get this corn hoed 


month or two. 
These tidings caused a shock to us, and especially 


to my mother. 


| 


| 


| 80 distressing that we were obliged to allow the 


| became quite unmanageable. 


| manner, and then Aunt Eleanor reinforced our 


She and my father talked the the mare—and drive out there. 


attempted to “cultivate” between the rows, and 
thus uproot a part of the weeds. 

Our cultivator was drawn by a mare that had a 
little foal about a week old. We brought both 
mare and colt from an enclosure called the ‘colt 
pasture,” which bordered on the highway. 

The solicitude of the mare for her foal was so 
tender that we found it impossible to separate 
them. When we left the foal at the barn near by, 
while the mare was at work, her whinnyings and 
the shrill answering squeals of the little colt were 


foai to follow up and down the corn rows, though 
we feared that even its tiny hoofs might do damage 
to the fresh springing shoots. But if the foal were 
not toddling along close beside its mother, she 


We succeeded in “cultivating” the field after a 
flagging enthusiasm for the hoe by an offer which 
appealed at once to our juvenile hearts. 


“Now, boys,” quoth she, “this 1s the first day of 
July. There is going to be a celebration at Mont- 


to-morrow and next day, | will get a nice basket of 





lunch ready for you, and you may take Old Deb— 





“She seized him by the back of his Jacket.” 


You will have to 


calamity over at the supper-table, and agreed that | drive very slow because of the colt; for we shall 
Uncie Lyman’s people would find it difficult to get | have to hitch him to the thill on one side and let No one had lived there for ten or fifteen years. 


their hoeing and other farm work done. 


For it | him go along, too. 


But you can get an early start, | 


was near the end of June—a very busy season with and you will have a fine time.” | 


New England farmers. 

The next day a letter came from my Aunt 
Eleanor, in which she said, ‘Lyman is lying on his 
back, with his leg in a plaster-of-paris jacket. How 
we are to get the corn and potatoes hoed is 
more than I can tell. If you possibly can, 1 wish 
you would spare Fitzroy to come up and help my 
Georgy hoe for a few days.” 

The “Fitzroy” referred to was a green lad, not 
far from twelve years old, and rather smal! for his 
age. Fitzroy was!, and despite solemn reflections 
on my uncle’s broken leg, Fitzroy was delighted 
with the idea of a visit to Cousin Georgy, even 
though corn was to be hoed the livelong day. 

Mother strove to impress me with a sense that 
Uncle Lyman’s hoeing was a serious matter, but 
my elation continued proof against it all. 

1 set off immediately after dinner the next day 
to walk to Uncle Lyman’s farm. I wore my best 
suit of clothes, but carried my hoe over my 
shoulder and my working clothes in a small bundle 
in my hand. I bore also a bottle of beeve’s gall in 
spirit and a package of dried boneset. 
medicaments were for Uncle Lyman’s leg. 

The road proved long and tiresome for a pair of 
such smail and untravelled legs. Twice I was 
compelled to inquire my way; but I arrived by 
supper time, and that evening I assisted Georgy to 
milk four cows. 

The next day we hoed together in a field of 
grassy potatoes. A neighbor’s boy, named ’Lanson 
Holden, helped us in our task. The potato field 
was tough, the sun was hot, and but for Aunt 
Eleanor’s good generalship, we should soon have 
become unsteady and idle. Once every hour she 
came to the field, bringing a pitcher of gingered 
water sw d with mol to which a few 
spoonfuls of vinegar were added; and at every 
second trip she brought a cooky or a doughnut for 
each of us. 

Aunt Eleanor understood boys. For ten minutes 
we would sit on the grass at the end of the potato 
rows to refresh ourselves and rest. The wise 
woman would then mark off with a stake two rows 
more for each of us to hoe before she came out 
again. 

Thus encouraged, we did our two rows apiece 





per hour all that day. By night we had hoed nearly | 


three-fourths of an acre. 

The next day she treated us to tarts in place of 
cookies, and once she brought a pitcher of cold 
lemonade. In consequence of this skilful feminine 
management we finished the potato-field that after- 
noon. 

But on the following day another equally sultry 
task awaited us, which was to hoe the corn. It had 
been neglected too long already. The entire field 
was a mat of low, thick weeds. To lessen the 
labor, Aunt Eleanor had us borrow a “cultivator” 


These | 


| 


| speeches, nor so very much for the picnic, for we | to accompany us. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Nothing could have suited us better. We hoed | 
corn during those next two days in a maze of | 
grand anticipations. I remember that we said to 
each other that we did not care a cent for the | 


Georgy and { followed the tracks til! we lost 
them in the woods, and then reluctantly returned 
to report the disappearance to Uncie Lyman. 


Aunt Eleanor believed that Old Deb nad taken | 


alarm at the “horribies’’ when they passed, and 
had gone off to hide her coit. This proved to be a 
correct surmise. The mare had seen the noisy 
Fantastics approaching along the road beside her 
pasture. She probably thought—for no doubt 
horses do think—that the entire human race had 


gone insane, and in that condition were perilous to | 


little colts! Reasoning that she ought to remove 
her offspring from the haunts of demented man- 
kind as speedily as possible, she had broken down 
the pasture fence and ied her foal into the forest. 

She left three grievously disappointed 
behind her. We had thoughts of setting off for 
Montpelier on foot; but now Uncle Lyman called 
in tones of authority from his bedroom that we 
must not think of going away until we had brought 
home the mare and colt. 

That was a day of frustrated hopes. Instead of 
viewing the grotesque wonders of the parade, we 
spent the most of the time in the woods, vainly 
ralling, ‘Co jock, co jock!” 

Much to Uncle Lyman’s disquiet, our quest 
proved fruitless. Neighbors called at the farm 
house and gave it as their opinion that the mare 
and foal had gone several miles through the woods 


to a clearing known as “the old Hurst place,” an 
isolated, open tract among the mountains. 


Bushes had encroached upon the fields, and the 
house had been torn down, but the old barn still 
stood there. 

It was to go to the old Hurst place that Georgy and 
I set off the next morning, calling at a neighbor’s 


boys 


house to get an older boy, named Claudius Morrill, | 


Claudius was about fourteen 


had been to picnics before; but we did wish to see | years old, and he at once assumed the leadership. 


those Fantastics! 

It had been rumored that there was to be a 
remarkable pageant of all sorts of horrible mon- 
sters—Chinese giants, Indian chiefs, Malays run- 
ning amuck, human tigers, and even multiple- | 
clawed griffins spitting fire and sparks! 

A procession of these Laughables and Horribles 
half a mile long was to be formed, for several 
adjoining villages were to send in local detach. | 
ments for the grand parade. 

We talked it over as we hoed corn, and this | 
glowing prospect, supplemented by much sweet- 
ened water and frequent Juncheons of tarts, aided 


“Most likely a bear has killed that colt before 
this time,” he said, with an air of bravery. “We 
ought to have a gun.” He called at the house of a 


| 
| 
| 


neighbor and borrowed a shot-gun with powder, | 


shot and a box of gun-caps. 

After what seemed a very long tramp through the 
woods, following the trail of former lumber roads 
and crossing three different brooks, we entered the 
clearings of the old farm. The aspect of the 
locality was peculiarly wild and lonely. Young 
evergreens had overrun the grass land; the fences 
had fallen into decay; even the stone walls had 
tumbled down. The gray, weathered old barn, 


| us materially in hoeing that weedy acre of corn | propped by two long timbers on the south side, was 
| and completing it by the evening of the third of | the picture of solitary desolation. 





| the highway, to the accompaniment of frightful 


| pasture. 


July. | 

We agreed that night to rise at four next 
morning, so as to be ready to start for Montpelier 
at six; but fatigued by our labors at hoeing under 
a hot sun, we did not wake until five, when a salvo 
of guns, accompanied by the blare of horns, started | 
us out of bed ina hurry. One of the local detach. | 
ments of Fantastics from a neighboring village, on | 
its way to the celebration, was passing the house. | 

I shall never forget the effect which one of those | 
horrible, masked effigies, that stood in a cart and | 
beat on a bass drum, produced upon my suddenly | 
awakened sensibilities! The sight of him turned | 
me quite ill for a moment. 
turn away. 

Meantime the whole dreadful cavalcade, to the 
number of ten or a dozen carts and as many strange 
shapes of man or beast on horseback, moved along 


I was compelled to 


whoops, dissonant horn-blasts and an ear-splitting 
racket from old tin pans, conch-shells, guns and 
firecrackers. 

But despite my nausea, I was eager to see the 
greater aggregation of monsters, and we hurried 
out to milk the cows and do such other chores as 
were necessary before setting off. 

Aunt Eleanor packed our lunch basket and pre- 
pared breakfast, and when we had eaten she went 
with us to the colt-pasture with halter and salt-dish 
to assist in catching and harnessing Old Deb. 

But to our great vexation and confusion thé mare 
and her foal were missing. We searched the small 
They were not in it. Soon we founda 
gap in the fence on the side farthest from the high- 
way. Tracks and traces in the dewy grass showed 
where they had crossed another larger, bushy 
pasture, and thence entered a tract of woodland 
which extended back to the mountains. | 








“Now I shouldn’t wonder if there were bears | 


laying round the edges of the woods here,” Claude 
said, “and one might come out and tackle us. So 
I’m going to fire off the gun to scare ’em.” 

He liked firing so well, that he discharged it 
three times. 





vicious squeal and seized him by the back of his 
jacket, between his shoulders. Thus she lifted him 
from the ground in her teeth, as easily as a cat 
might a mouse. Then she bounded with him across 
the opening, dangling his head down like an old 
stocking. His gun dropped from his hands, and I 
shali never forget his yells of terror! 

Georgy and I thought that he was being eaten up, 
and stood riveted to the spot, helpless from fright. 

In her fury the mare ran with the boy in her 
teeth thirty or forty yards. Then his clothing gave 
way and he fell to the ground, lacking the most of 
his jacket and the back of his vest. The mare 
leaped over him, but in an instant wheeled round, 
her mouth fuli of fluttering bits of cloth, and 
catching sight of Georgy and me, standing near the 
thicket, rushed toward us 

We were both so paralyzed with fear that we 
scarcely stirred. Never before had | known what 
malignancy the face of a horse can assume. In a 
moment, thrusting forward her nose with another 
of those hideous squeals, she bit at my head, as | 
turned to run 

She seized my hat and most of the hair on the top 
of my head. 1 teit her teeth fairly scrape the top 
of my skull. Lifting me like a feather, by my 
hair, she shook me; then my hair gave way, and! 
fell headlong among the firs, where I lay moaning 
and weeping. 

I thought I was killed surely. It seemed to me 
that the whole top of my head was gone. In 
reality, | had lost a good deal of hair and some 
small patches of skin beneath it. 

When | went out of sight among the fir boughs, 
the mare turned about, still squealing frightfully, 
but Georgy had run around the corner of the oid 
barn and had taken refuge inside it. 

The Morrill boy, meantime, had picked himeeif 
up and climbed a decayed old apple tree that stood 
in the rear of the old house cellar. 

Fortunately for me, perhaps, a shrill little whinny 
from somewhere among the firs was uttered at 
about that time, and the mare ran hastily in among 
them to look after her offspring 

For ten or fifteen minutes | lay there, hidden, 
not daring to sob aloud, although | fully velieved 
that | had received mortal wounds 

Georgy at last called out in low tones to the 
Morrill boy who then spoke to me, telling me that 
the mare had gone out of sight, and advising me to 
take my chance and creep around the corner of the 
barn. 

It was some time before | rallied my courage 
enough to do so. We then hurried away, in stealth 
and haste, across the clearing, taking the most 
direct route for home, in sorry plight. That mare 
had put us into a state of dreadful terror. We did 
not dare search for the borrowed gun, nor even 
tarry in the vicinity. 

At Uncle Lyman’s our story was not fully cred 
ited. Even though the top of my head was almost 
bald, and the Morrill boy was in tatters, our elders 
and the neighbors appeared to think that we haa 
exaggerated the matter. 

Aunt Eleanor ascribed Old Deb’s violent behavior 
in part to the Morrill boy’s gun. It was her opinion 
that the mare, on hearing it and smelling the 
powder, supposed that another Fantastic procession 
was approaching. 

I went home the next day, and had a very sore 
scalp for many days thereafter. In August, after 
Uncle Lyman was able to go about, he and Aunt 
Eleanor with Georgy drove to our house one day 
on a visit, having Old Deb in the shafts and the 
foal, now a fine colt, at her side. 

The mare then appeared to be gentile and kind. 
They told us, however, that they had been unable 
to catch her at the old Hurst place for nearly a 
week after our adventure there. 

FITZROY G. FAIRBANKS. 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


Probably all Americans believe that they know 
their national fag when they see it, yet many are 
certainly unable to distinguish between the stand 
ard Stars and Stripes and its spurious imitations. 
It is desirable for all to remember that the flag is 
not a haphazard arrangement of alternate stripes 
of red and white, with stars on a blue field, but an 
emblem fashioned in a manner prescribed by law 
and official regulations. 

The first national legislation on the subject bears 
date June M4, 1777, when Congress, in session at 


| Philadelphia, adopted the following: 


} 


| 
| 


“They won’t stay round now,” he said, “but I'll | 


load up with a good heavy charge. If I see one, 
I’ll pepper him.” 

The fact was that we were now thinking quite as 
much about bears as about Old Deb and her colt. 
Georgy, however, began to look for tracks in the 
cleared land; and in a swale a few rods from the 
old barn we found horse tracks, evidently fresh 
ones. 

“She’s here!” Claude exclaimed. 
in the old barn. 
he hadn’t we should see his little tracks here side 
of his mother’s.” 

Not a little nervous in the fear of seeing a bear 
at almost any moment, we went to the barn, the 
doors of which stood open. 
her foal were there. We then walked around to 
the rear of the barn where a rank thicket of firs 
and willows had sprung up. The dense young 
evergreens extended close up to the side of the 
barn, and were eight or ten feet in height. 

Rather timidly we started to push through them, 
Claude leading the way, when we were startled at 
hearing a loud, vicious squeal close at hand! 
Instantly there was a rush from out the thicket. 

Claude jumped backward, with a yell of alarm. 
The next object that I saw, with anything like 
distinctness, was a horse—Old Deb, indeed, but 
transformed to the very image of equine fury— 
rushing at us, her ears laid closely back and teeth 
bared! 

As Claude turned to run, she uttered another 


“Ill bet she’s 


But a bear’s got the colt sure. If 


Neither the mare nor | 


| part of 1775. 


“Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be thirteen stars, white in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” 

This was about one year subsequent to the 
Declaration of Independence. Prior to that time 
colonial flags, and those improvised by the parties 
using them, were publicly displayed as occasion 
demanded, but these were in no sense the “national 
standard.” 

The thirteen stripes had been introduced, in 
alternate white and blue, on the upper left-hand 
corner of a standard presented to the Philadelphia 
Light Horse Company by its captain in the early 
Moreover, the flag of the thirteen 
united colonies raised at Washington’s head 
quarters at Cambridge, January 2, 1776, had the 
thirteen stripes just as they are this day; but it 
also had the cross of St. George and St. Andrew on 
a blue ground in the corner 

There is no satisfactory evidence, however, that 
any flag bearing the union of the stars had been in 
public use before the resolution of June, 1777 

Some writers assert that the first and original 
United States flag, instead of thirteen stars, each 
representing a revolted colony or state, contained 
only twelve stars, because Georgia was not entitled 
toavote. Such a flag is said to have been made by 
the ladies of Philadelphia from the design of the 
escutcheon of the Washington family, and it is 
said that Washington himself cut out the five 
pointed stars. 

It is alleged that this flag was presented to John 
Paul Jones; that he sailed with it up and down 
the Schuylkill, to show the people the appearance 
of the flag of their country; that it was adopted 
by Congress; that Jones carried it with him on 
his ship Bon Homme Richard, that in his great 
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fight the flag was shot away from its staff and | always been arranged in horizontal Sows across | sectarian boundaries, and thus has taught anew 
the blue field, but not always in vertical rows; | the lesson of the oneness of the church. 


fell in the sea, and that Lieutenant Stafford leaped 
overboard after it, brought it safely to the ship 
and nailed it to the masthead. 

The tale may be true, but the flag was not the 
























national flag. The act of 
Congress of June 14, 1777, 
shows that no standard 
was recognized by the 
nation until that date. 

It has been impossible to 
decide with certainty who 
designed the American flag as 
first adopted by Congress, but 
the best recorded evidence gives 
part of the credit of designing it 
and all the credit of making it 
to Mrs. John Ross, an upholsterer, who 
resided on Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

Her descendants assert that a committee of 
Congress, accompanied by General Washington, 
who was in Philadelphia in June, 1776, called 
upon Mrs. Ross and engaged her to make the 
flag from a rough drawing. This drawing 
was, at her suggestion, redrawn by General 
Washington with pencil, in her back parlor, 
and the flag thus designed was adopted by. 
Congress. 

Although the resolution establishing the flag 
was not officially promulgated by the Secretary 
of Congress until September 3, 1777, it seems 
well authenticated that the regulation Stars 
and Stripes was carried at the battle of the 
Brandywine, September 11, 1777, and thence- 
forward during the battles of the Revolution. 

Soon after its adoption the new flag was 
hoisted on the naval vessels of the United 
States. The ship Ranger, bearing the Stars 
and Stripes, and commanded by Captain Paul 
Jones, arrived at a French port about December 
1, 1777. Her flag received, on February 14, 1778, 
the first salute ever paid to the American flag by 
foreign naval vessels. 

No further action relative to the flag was taken 


by Congress until after Vermont and Kentucky | 


were admitted to the Union. 
13, 1794, Congress enacted : 

“That from and after the first day of May, 
1795, the flag of the United States be fifteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; that the union be 
fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” 

This flag was the national banner from 1795 to 
1818, during which period occurred the war of 
1812 with Great Britain. But soon five additional 
states—Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana and 
Mississippi—were admitted to the Union and 
required representation on the flag. So Congress, 
on April 4, 1818, enacted : 4 

First. ‘That from and after the fourth day of 
July next, the flag of the United States be thirteen 
horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; that 
the union have twenty stars, white in a blue field.”’ 

Second. “That on the admission of every new 
state into the Union one star be added to the 
union of the flag, and that such addition shall 
take effect on the Fourth of July next succeeding 
such admission. *’ 

The debate in Congress shows that the return 
to the thirteen stripes of the 1777 flag was due, in 
a@ measure, to a reverence for the standard of the 
Revolution; but it was also due to the fact that a 
further increase of the number of stripes would 
make the width of the flag out of proportion to 
its length, unless the stripes were narrowed, and 
this would have made it hard to see them at a 
distance. 

A newspaper of the time, still kept in the 
government archives, said, “By this regulation 
the thirteen stripes will represent the number of 
states whose valor and resources originally effected 
American independence, and additional stars will 
mark the increase of the states since the present 
Constitution.” 

No act has since been passed by Congress 
altering this feature of the flag, and the standard 
1s the same as originally adopted, except as to 
the number of stars in its union. 

In the war with Mexico the national flag bore 
twenty-nine stars in its umon; during the late 
Civil War it had thirty-five, and since July 4, 
1891, it has borne forty-four stars. 

In none of the acts of Congress relating to the 
flag has the manner of arranging the stars been 
prescribed, and in consequence there has been 
a striking lack of uniformity in this matter. 
Designs of the flag in the keeping of the govern- 
ment show that the early custom was to insert 
the stars in parallel rows across the blue field. 
This custom has, it is believed, been observed in 
the navy, at least since 1818, at which time the 
President ordered the stars to be arranged in this 
manner on the national flag used in the navy. 

In the army, too, it is believed. the stars have 


Then, on January 


the effect, however, being about the same as the | 
Hereafter there will be no difference | rather than competition was the thing for which 


naval flag. 


It reminded many churches that cooperation 


in the arrangement of stars between the army and | they were called. They saw a living demonstra- 
navy, as an agreement has been arrived at | tion that unity of spirit does not require identity 


upper figure of the cut. 

American bunting only is now used in the 
manufacture of the Stars and Stripes, and 

these flags are woven for the government 
on American looms. 

While the sizes of the 
government flags are not 
prescribed by statute law, 
they are fixed by regula- 
tions of the Departments 
of the War and Navy, 
which have been based 
upon convenience, utility 
and beauty, and 
the exigencies of 
the service. 

The storm and 
recruiting flags 
measure each 
eight feet in 
length by four 
feet two inches 
in width. The 
post flag meas- 
ures twenty feet 
in length by ten 
feet in width. 

The garrison 
flag, hoisted only 
on great occa- 
sions and na- 
tional holidays, 
measures thirty- 
six feet in length 
by twenty feet 
in width. The 
union is always 
one-third of the 
length of the 
flag, and extends to the 
lower edge of the fourth red 
stripe from the top. 

The national colors carried 
by regiments of infantry and 
artillery and the battalion of 
engineers, on parade or in 
| battle, are made of silk. They are six feet six 
| inches long and six feet wide, and are mounted 
}on staffs. The field of the colors is thirty-one 
| inches in length, and extends to the lower edge of 
| the fourth red stripe from the top. 

A. Y. LEEcH. 
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STAR -JESSAMINE. 


Discerning Star from sister Star, 
We give to each its name; 
But ye, O Countless Blossoms, are 
In fragrance and in flame 
So like, that He from whom ye came 
Alone discerneth each by name. 


JOHN B. TABB. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


The attention of a large number of the readers 
of The Companion will be turned to the thirteenth 
world-convention of the Christian Endeavor 
societies, which meets next week in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

These societies have had an extraordinary 
growth. Starting from a single young people’s 
club in a church in Portland, Maine, in 1881, 
they number more than thirty thousand separate 
organizations, and have a membership of nearly 
two millions in 1894. Their importance, how- 
ever, is not so much in numerical increase as in 
the distinct change of attitude they have produced 
among the young people of what are called the 
evangelical churches. 

The first society originated as a practical solu- 
| tion of a familiar difficulty—how to make the 
|new religious impulse in certain young people 
| amount to something definite. In the very sim- 
| plicity and directness with which the first society 
| brought answers to this question lay the power 
| which has since become so manifest. A deep, 
| practical philosophy was unconsciously discoyv- 
| ered. 
| Definiteness in religious activity was the first 
end sought in the original society, and definiteness 

of endeavor has been perhaps the most conspicuous 
feature of the new spirit which the organization 
has given to the young people of the churches. 

| The ‘“pledge,’’ everywhere an essential of an 
| Endeavor society, is considered to be the secret 
| of this acquired definiteness of religious effort. 
| Certain simple duties are plainly named in this 
| pledge in such a way that it becomes to each 
|member a moral incentive from within and a 
| spur of public opinion from without. 

In the use of the power of the pledge, the 





Endeavor movement has followed the methods of | 


| the oath-bound brotherhoods which have accom- 
| plished astonishing popular revivals by combining 
| an unbending definiteness with their enthusiasm. 
| Another important result of the Endeavor 
| phenomenon is the codperative impulse it has 
| given to popular religion. This has been, of 
course, a gradual development. It is due to the 
| fact that an affiliated organization, with ties of 
brotherhood and enthusiasm stronger than those 
|of many churches, laid itself directly across 


between the War and Navy Departments | of belief. 
that they shall be arranged as shown 1n the | much to change sectarianism, which is bad, into 








The Endeavor atmosphere has done 


simple denominationalism, which is wholesome. 
Best of all, it has broken down many barriers 
which have stood in the way of the common work 
of saving and improving life. 

Christian Endeavor shows itself capable of 
wide adaptation to popular needs. In its simplest 
form it appears as a social religious meeting. 
Presently the local society transforms itself into a 
temperance band, engaged in street work, or 
many societies in combination undertake a general 
anti-saloon movement. Again the order changes, 
and the society serves as a good-citizenship 
club, present in caucuses and working for clean 
men in municipal affairs. Once more the forma- 
tion changes, and all the ‘“‘Endeavorers’’ of a 
town become a Missionary Extension League, 
combining the missionary interests of the various 
churches with mass meetings, lectures and united 
undertaking. 

In this wise variation of its efforts, Christian 
Endeavor is coming up to the largeness of its own 
title. In the words of a popular epigram applied 
to it, ‘‘strong as steel, yet flexible as ribbon,”’ it 
is doing much to illustrate the proper relation of 
religion to life. 

The Endeavor organization is now but one 
of several, with practically the same purpose. 
Baptists, Methodists and Episcopalians have each 
their denominational young people’s societies. 
The beneficent labor of the King’s Daughters, 
and of other bands of similar character, has been 
inspired by the same impulse. Definite religious 
endeavor is the spirit of them all. They work 
side by side in the same fields without rivalry. 
Together they form a benign and hopeful charac- 
teristic in the progress of religion. 


* 
* 





LIMITATION. 
Beyond the far horizon’s farthest bound 
A farther boundary lies; 
No spirit wing can reach the utmost round, 
No spirit eyes. 
The sou! has limitations such as space, 
Such as ctornity, 
The farthest star to which thou setst thy face 
Belongs to thee. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 


* 
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IMMIGRATION AND HARD TIMES. 


Immigration into a new country is always 
checked by business depression. In prosperous 
times, chance for employment is constantly 
extending. Not only are wages relatively high, 
but the high wages will be paid to a steadily 
increasing number of laborers. 

Business depression checks this movement of 
expansion. Trade becomes less profitable, the 
demand for manufactured goods is reduced, and 
factories cannot find buyers for their merchandise. 
Since they cannot, at a profit, make as many 
goods as they have been making, they cannot 
employ as many factory hands. Some employers 
will be forced to reduce wages ; nearly all of them, 
whatever they may do about wages, must dis- 
charge or “‘lay off’’ many of their workmen. 

Since all industries suffer in common, the 
merchant, and particularly the railroads and 
other transportation industries, must follow the 
same policy. The railroads in this country have 
discharged thousands of men from their employ 
since last summer’s panic, and nearly all have 
made some cut in wages. 

Immigrants would probably continue to come 
to us, even if wages were considerably reduced. 
But the foreign communities whence these immi- 
grants come learn very soon if the actual oppor- 
tunity for employment has ceased. When all the 
skilled workmen are busy at their special work, 
immigrants find ready employment in the lower 
grades of industry. But if the skilled workman 
loses his job, he will seek employment at some 
work which he would formerly have thought 
beneath him. Thus the lower grades of work are 
filled already, and with the dull times in business 
there is little chance even for the skilled immi- 
grant laborer, and almost none for the unskilled. 

Some months ago it was discovered at New 
York that an emigration movement was in 
progress. This has been observed to take place 
once or twice before when times were hard. It 
was found that more laborers of foreign extrac- 
tion—especially Germans—were going home to 
Europe than there were coming from Europe to 
America. Some of these east-bound emigrants 
were doubtless going back merely to visit their 
old friends, and intending to return here; but a 
surprisingly large number consisted of lately- 
arrived immigrants from Europe who had found 
no chance for work in America. 

It might easily be supposed that these returned 
laborers would discourage the further immigra- 
tion movement from their old country. That 
they have done so, the government’s immigration 
figures show. In the first three months of 1893, 
seventy thousand immigrants from Europe entered 
this country. In the same period of 1894, only 
thirty-eight thousand came. 

But these total figures do not tell the whole 
story. Russia, for instance, sent us half as 





many immigrants again as she did in the same 
three months last year. But a very large part of 


these immigrants, Russian Jews, are being prac- 
tically driven out of Russia. So in some other 
countries, such as Hungary, conditions at home 
are so bad that the immigrants will take in pref- 
erence even the poor chance here. ‘ 

But the foreign countries of business activity 
and thrift will always give some chance at home; 
a chance just now as good as that which this 
country gives. For this reason, undoubtedly, 
immigration from Sweden for the first three 
months this year was hardly one-third what it 
was in 1893. 

Immigrants from England, from Scotland, 
from Germany, were less than half as many as 
last year. Italy, from which twelve thousand 
came in that period of 1893, sent only seventy-five 
hundred this year. As for Ireland, curiously 
enough, the number of immigrants from that 
familiar source of supply decreased fully three- 
quarters. 

The need of restricting immigration is not 
diminished in the least by the temporary decrease 
here noted. We all know the story of the man 
who could not mend his leaky roof when the 
weather was bad, and was too lazy to do it when 
the weather was fair. Let us not imitate him. 


-@- 
TATTOOING. 


Tattooing is what is known nowadays as a social 
fad. It is practised by a few Americans of both 
sexes, who consider it creditable to be able to say 
that they have followed an ultra English fashion 
in having their arms or shoulders tattooed in 
various decorative devices. 

“Do you wish to see something artistic?” asked 
a gentleman who joined a group of acquaintances 
in New York. 

“Yes,” was the encouraging answer. 

He took off his coat, rolled back his shirt-sleeve 
beyond the elbow, and with conscious pride dis- 
played a tattooed forearm. The decoration was 
fresh and the arm in a highly inflamed condition, 
the needle-pricks where the coloring matter had 
been introduced into the flesh not having healed. 

The exhibitor had a shapely white arm, broad 
enough to receive an elaborate pattern. Upon it 
was an English design which had been delicately 
and skilfully executed by a professional artist. 

“Was it a tedious, painful operation?” asked one 
of his friends. 

“Oh yes!” was the reply, in a tone implying that 
high art necessarily involved sacrifice. “I was in 
the chair three hours at a time for several days, and 
every needle stab caused pain and intense irritation 
of the skin. But only look at the beauty of the 
work and the softness and delicacy of the shading. 
It is the handsomest bit of tattooing I have ever 
seen.” 

“Why did you have it done?” asked one of the 
least appreciative listeners. “You can’t go about, 
you know, with your sleeves above the elbow.” 

“Ah, you forget that ‘a thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.’ As I was to be branded for life, I wished 
to have the work thoroughly artistic.” 

His friends smiled as he turned down his sleeve, 
put on his coat and left them with the manner of a 
man whose pride had been flattered, and who 
thought he had exhibited great esthetic sensibility. 

One of them told a story of an infatuated young 
man at Harvard College, whose arms, legs and 
back had been tattooed in the most elaborate way, 
and whose happiest moments were passed morning 
and evening before two large mirrors that reflected 
his artistic exterior. He was the son of a famous 
man, but his chief source of satisfaction was 
neither his name nor his ancestry, but his absurd 
tattoo designs. 

It is a curious instance of reversion to aboriginal 
| customs. The nomads of the South Seas, from 
| whom English tars learned the art generations 
ago, streaked their faces with bands of blue and 
| 





purple, and illuminated their dusky bodies with 
| patterns in green. Native art was not concealed 
by superfluous costume, and the indolence of a 
lifetime was employed in these embellishments. 

Nothing could be more incongruous than the 
revival of savage customs by carpet knights in 
modern drawing-rooms. Neither art nor fashion 
can make a tattooed body a dignified tenement for 
a human soul. 


* 
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THE UNKNOWN TRAVELLER. 


Until the year ’81 a little cabin stood near a 
station on the railway between Richmond and 
Atlanta in which lived an old negro. 

In his field was a well, the water of which he 
| believed to have some curative properties, and it 
was the old man’s delight when the train stopped 
once a day, to go through it with a tray of clean 
tin cups filled with the sparkling drink. 

“Try it,sah! Gib a drink to de chile. 
on yerth!” he would say. 

“Do drink some, sah. You may nebah hab a 
chance to taste it again.” 

He was of course offered money, but never took 
it. “Couldn’t sell dis watah, sah. It’s my pleasure 
to gib it to you,” he would reply with lofty kind 
ness, as he passed on. 

Perhaps no purer hospitality ever was offered. 
Some, at least, of. the thirsty travellers were 
touched by it, and as the old man hobbled back to 
his cabin, felt that they had been refreshed by 
something finer than any drink. 

The act recalls an old custom which was equally 
generous and gracious. 

Before any railways penetrated the Alleghany 
Mountains, many poor emigrants in wagons and 
on horseback travelled the National Road to the 
wildernesses beyond the Ohio river. 

Inns were few. Several of the wealthy planters 
in Maryland and Virginia erected near to the road 
cabins on their land in which were comfortable 
beds and a fireplace for the gratuitous use of these 
unknown people at night. They were marked 
Travellers’ Rest, and left open and unguarded. 
None of the little comforts with which they were 
provided were ever stolen. Sometimes the tired 
travellers scrawled with charcoal on the wall before 
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they went on their way a word of thanks to the | enabled her to provide them with what they wanted. | “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dx nti- 


kind hosts whose faces they never would see. 

Few readers of these lines will probably ever 
have a chance to show kindness in these ways. 
But there are other kinds of hospitality. 

A man’s life is something like one of these plan- 
tations. He parcels it out; so much space is given 
to tillage, to study, research; so much to business; 
so much to his home and family ties. But is there 
no little place in it for pure hospitality? The hour, 
the five minutes each day in which he brings into 
some stranger’s life strength and cheer? 

We fulfil our duty, perhaps, to father, brother 


| 


Most truly and emphatically she loved them. 

“TI love you all,” she used to say to her servants, 
“but understand, you would all go before Parisse, 
who is dumb. She is the most unfortunate, and 
much must be forgiven her.” 

An old servant says that she announced one | 
morning: “I am ina great hurry. I have a large 
quantity of writing to do, and am behindhand with 
it. However,” she added, with a smile, “if there are | 
any poor people who have come from a distance, 


| and have no time to call again, you must announce 


and friend. What space in our lives is given to the | 


unknown traveller who passes us by? 


* 
> 





JOHN BRIGHT AND THACKERAY. 


Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie relates a pleasant 
incident of her famous father’s early attempts at 
lecturing. He had sent her and her sister, both 
then little girls, to stay with relatives in France 
during a brief lecturing tour which he was to make 
in England, followed by a long one in America. 
His first letter to his daughters narrates, lightly and 
buoyantly enough, a semi-failure, which neverthe- 
less cost him at the time some mortification. 


“Last week,” he wrote, “I was at a meeting at | 


Manchester, where I broke down in a speech before 
three thousand ladies and gentlemen. I felt very 
foolish, but I tried again at night and did better; 
and as there is —— more wicked in breaking 
down in a speech than in slipping on a bit of orange 
peel and breaking one’s nose, why, I got up again 
and made another speech at night without breaking 
down. It’s all custom, and most people can no 


| 





| tomy 


more do it than they can play the piano without | 


learning. I hope you and — are learning hard to 
re me to sleep when I come back from America. 
believe I am going to Birmingham next week 


with the lectures, and then to Manchester, and | 


then—Steward, bring me a basin!” 


Afterward Thackeray’s ‘daughter had another 
account of the same occasion, not less interesting, 
from John Bright, who had accompanied the great 
novelist to the meeting, and who declared that he 
was really extremely annoyed by his breakdown. 

“He said to me,” Mr. Bright told her, “*‘Who 
will ever come to hear me lecture if I break down 
like this before such a number of people?’ An 
said to him, ‘Never you mind; very few people 
dowt break down at one time or another. 
come with me this evening. I am 





at 


| 
| 


You | to him that my art has never since 
ing to another | sweet a recompense, and nothing a thousandth 


them.” 

She left the drawing-room, but in a moment she 
was back again to say, “I forgot! Madame 
wanted to see me alone. I must not write, this 
morning.” 

And thus did the purely human crowd out her 
intellectual pursuits, and those which contributed 
merely to her own pleasure. She lived for others. 





NEW FAME. 

A very true and natural touch is that in a little 
account, published in Harper’s Monthly, of Mr. 
Howells’s first sip of fame. When a young man 
he made a journey from his home in Ohio to 
Boston, and he says at one point in his progress: 


At Montreal something very pretty happened to 
me. I came into the hotel office the evening of a} 
first day’s lonely sightseeing, and vainly explored 
the register for the name of some acquaintance. | 
As I turned from it two smartly dressed young | 
fellows embraced it, and I heard one of them say, 
reat amaze and happiness, “Hello! Here’s 
Ifowells !” | 

“Oh,” [ broke out upon him, “I was just looking | 
for some one / knew. I hope you are some one | 
who knows me .” | 

“Only through your contributions to the Saturday 
Press,” said the young fellow, and with these 
golden words, the first 
tion I had ever receive 


recious personal recogni- | 
from a stranger, and the | 


| rich reward of all my literary endeavor, he intro- 
| duced himself and his friend. 


I do not know what became of his friend, or | 
where or how he eliminated himself; but we two | 
others were inseparable from that moment. He | 
was a young lawyer from New York, and when I 
came back from Italy, four or five years later, I | 
used to see his sign in Wall Street, with a never- | 
fulfilled intention of going in to see him. 

In whatever world he happens now to be I! 
should like to send him my greetings, and confess | 
rought me so 


meeting; I’m not going to speak to fine fal-lal folks, | part so much like fame as that outery of his over | 
but to a set of good, honest workingmen, and you | the hotel register in Montreal. } 


must try again.’ And your father spoke, and I 
never heard a better speech in my life. It wasa 
— speech, and they were all delighted with 
im. 


If the great political reformer’s faith in Thack- 
eray’s ability to succeed in a new direction was 
not to be dashed by a single failure, the faith of 


| 
| 





the great writer—so often called cynical, and cer- | 
tainly a man not prone to overconfidence in the | 


virtue of public men—in the character of “Honest | 


John” Bright himself is equally pleasant to con- 
template. Shortly before Thackeray’s death the 


two men met in a corridor at the Reform Club. | 


Thackeray immediately stood aside, uncovered his 
head, and remained standing with his hat in his 
hand. 

“What is that for?” asked Mr. Bright in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Why do you hold your hat like that?” 

“Because I see the most consistent politician I 
know going by,” was the answer, with a gravity 
half-burlesque, yet wholly earnest, “and I take off 
my hat to him.” 


——  - #@eoe- ——$_—___—_— 
A NEEDED SERVICE. 

A city man, driving through a rich agricultural 
section with a farmer at the beginning of this 
summer, observed many signs of imperfect cultiva- 
tion of the land. Pastures were lapsing back into 
woodland, and thorough tillage seemed to be 
wanting everywhere. 

He remarked that the farms about him seemed 
to be but half-cultivated. ‘That is so,” replied the 
farmer. 

“Why is that?” asked the other. 

“Because,” answered the farmer, ‘“‘we cannot get 
help enough to carry on the land as it should be 
done. We can’t get the men, and we can’t do it 
alone.” 

It was true. At that time in the region through 
which they were passing thousands of men could 
have been employed to advantage. The state of 
things which prevailed was aptly called by the 
farmers a “help famine.” 

At the same moment thousands of unemployed 
men were marching through the country, creating 
disturbance and alarm, on their way to Washing- 
ton, to demand there employment at road-making 
or some other work from the government. 

Every unemployed man in the United States, it 
is safe to say, might have found work of some kind 
in the agricultural sections during the present 
summer if he had been willing to do it. 

The greatest civic achievement of the American 
Benjamin Thompson, known to the European 
world as Count Rumford, was that which he per- 
formed for the Elector of Bavaria in settling upon 
the soil, and turning into useful citizens the roving 
bands of vagrants which infested that country in 
the last century. 

A statesman is needed in America who can do 
for his own country what Benjamin Thompson did 
for Bavaria. 


* 
> 





LOVING-KINDNESS. 


Madame Swetchine was a wealthy Russian noble- 
woman, who lived a saintly life. She was busy 
with social and political engagements, and had long 
been a victim of ill health, yet she never forgot to 
love and serve the world which she might easily 
have considered outside her ken. 

Her “Letters” are full of appeals for the needy. 
“Will you suggest a situation for a little girl nine 
or ten years of age?” “Will you send me Polish 
and Italian Bibles to give away?” she wrote. 
Always “Will you do this or that?” but never did 
she ask favors for herself. All her beggary was 
for the sake and the benefit of others. 

She loved best to visit her poor in their own 
homes. There she seemed to be more truly one of 
them, and her knowledge of their individual tastes 





SUGAR AND DIAMONDS. 


It can now be said with perfect truth that a lump 
of sugar may be turned into diamonds. Not all the 
substance of the sugar will enter into the composi- 
tion of the gems, but only the carbon which it con- 
tains. Sugar consists of carbon united with oxygen 
and hydrogen in the proportion to form water. 

The carbon can easily be separated out, and in 


some of the recent experiments for the production 
of diamonds this sugar carbon has been employed. 


| As our readers have been informed, the diamonds 
| so far produced are very small and destitute of | 


commercial value; but still they are real diamonds, 
and the chemical triumph achieved would be no 
reater intrinsically if they were as large as the 
Coflinoor. 

Of course it is not meant by what has been said 
above that carbon prepared from sugar is the only 
form of carbon used in these experiments. The 
graphite from which lead-pencils are made serves 
the purpose just as well, and still other forms of | 
carbon may be employed. 

The hope is now held out that an improvement 
in the process of manufacturing diamonds may 
soon be effected whereby the necessity of dissolv- 
ing the carbon in molten iron may be dispensed 
with, and the required combination of great pres- 
sure with great heat may be brought about by 
some such operation as squeezing the carbon 
between red-hot metal plates. 


QUEER STUDIOS. 


One day, says Henry Bacon, in his book on 
contemporary French art, when I was coming up 
the Champs Elysées, a cab with the green blind 
down attracted my attention. It showed that some 
one was paying two francs an hour for the privilege 
of remaining stationary as long as he might choose 
todo so. Presently up went the curtain, and there 
appeared the head of Jean Beraud, the artist. 


At his invitation I put my head into the miniature 
studio to see his last picture. His canvas was 
> sang upon the seat in front, his color-box beside 

im, and with the curtain down on one side to keep 
out the reflection, and to hide himself from the 
prying eyes of passers-by, he could paint at ease, 
through the opposite window, a view of the avenue, 
as a background to a group of figures. 

Who originated this idea it is hard to say; but for 
years, since pictures of modern Paris have been so 
popular, it has been employed by many artists. 


GRAVITATION DEFIED. 


While it is usually conceded that puns belong to 
“the lowest order of wit,” there have been puns 
which can hardly be classified in this way. One of 
these is said to have been made by Jeffrey Keller, 
an Irish lawyer who was more noted for his wit 
than for eminence in his chosen profession. 


A lawyer by the name of Mayne, who was a 
highly respected but decidedly heavy person, had 
risen to a judgeship, while Keller, who had entered 
on his legal career at about the same time with 
Mayne, was still much in want of clients and fees. 

He was in a court-room one day when Mayne 
was solemnly presiding, and he turned to a friend 
who sat beside him and plucked at his sleeve. 

“See there!” he whispered. “There sits Mayne, 
risen WA his gravity, and here sits Keller, sunk by 
his levity. hat would Sir Isaac Newton say to 
that, I'd like to know?” 


A PATRIOTIC DETERMINATION. 


George Bancroft, the historian, once wrote these 
patriotic words: 


The United States of America are composed of a 
God-fearing, liberty-loving, honest, peaceful popu- 
lation, but withal endowed with the determination 
of leaving to their children and their children’s 
children their birthright of Liberty under the Law, 
as handed down to us from our ancestors. 





Von BULOw said of a certain pianist: “He has | 
a technique which enables him to overcome asl 


simplest passages with the greatest difficulty.” 
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Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
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THE COLOR GUARD. 


There were waving hands and banners, as the crowded 
ear rolled by, 
There were shouts from merry children ringing to the 
summer sky; 
Then a strain of music rose and swelled and pealed 
along the street, 
As their gay, tumultuous clamor melted in a chorus 
sweet: 
O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming ?— : 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, through the 
perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly 
streaming! 
Ah! the Starry Flag is glorious, and the children love 
» tOO; 
And the land is safe and happy where the children’s 
hearts are true. 
How their youthful ardor thrilled me, as the revelation 


came 
That the Guard is ever changing, but the Flag remains 
the same. 


We were born too late for glory, but we still in memory 
eep 

Stirring echoes from the battlefields where warrior 
fathers sleep. 

We have held the Flag as ours, but, Jo! the years are 
passing by, 

And = generation waves the Stars and Stripes on 
righ. 

Better thus! for now the rancors of the strife no more 
appall ; 

And the children know no faction, and the Flag belongs 
0 all, 

Be it so! we yield the prestige, for the New Guard 


comes apace, 
beds strength of youthful millions, loyal purpose in 
ts face. 


Flag of peace or Flag of battle! Children, it is yours to 


ove! 
Will you honor and defend it, as the fitt of God above ? 
Ah! the children’s hearts are loyal! From a myriad 
array 
North and South there comes the answer, as it came 
that summer day: ‘ aa 
hen conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, In God is our trust ;”’ 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall 


wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 
CHARLES W. HARWOOD. 


CIRCUMSTANCE. 


Whence is thy might, O Circumstance, 
That thy dread clutch a human soul, 
A destiny, may seize? What chance 
Or power doth fix thy stern control? 
As petals in the calyx set, 
8 gems wrought into metal’s clasp, 
As gold ensnared in iron net— 
So are we held within thy grasp! 
May we not do, shall we not dare, 
hy command doth say us nay? 
Shall life sink aimless in despair, 
When thou dost mock the prayers we pray? 
Art thou relentless? Far beyond 
Thy menace, rises dauntless Will, 
Which dares to break thy ruthless bond, 
And nobler destiny fulfil! 
A craven he, who owns thy thrall, 
And yields his life to thy dictate. 
Who hears and heeds diviner call, 
He is the master of his fate! 
The sea that bars us from the shore 
Itself shall bear us safely there, 
The winds, contentious, waft us o’er 
Wild waters to a haven fair; 
And e’en from Circumstance adverse 
The earnest, faithful soul may wrest 
True victory, and from her curse 
Win patience that sliall make him blest! 


ZITELLA COCKE. 


Oe 


UNDONE IN A MOMENT. 


An English peer called upon the famous Josiah 
Wedgwood, who was an earnest religious man, 
and desired to see his great pottery factories. 
With one of his employés, a lad of about fifteen 
years of age, Mr. Wedgwood accompanied the 
nobleman through the works. 

The visitor was a man of somewhat reckless 
life, and rather vain of his religious unbelief. 
Possessing great natural wit, he was quite enter- 
taining in conversation, and after a while forgot 
himself in expressions of ‘‘polite’’ profanity and 
in occasional jests with sacred names and sub- 
jects. This seriously disturbed Mr. Wedgwood. 

The boy at first was shocked by the nobleman’s 
irreverence, but soon became fascinated by his 
flow of skeptical drollery, and laughed heartily 
at the witty points made. 

When the round of the factories had been made 
the boy was dismissed, and Mr. Wedgwood 
selected a beautiful vase of unique pattern, and 
recalled the long and careful process of its making, 
as they had just seen it at the vats and ovens. 

The visitor was charmed with its exquisite 
shape, its rare coloring, its pictured designs, and 
reached out his hand to take it. 

Mr. Wedgwood let it fall on the floor, and 
broke it to atoms. The nobleman uttered an 
angry oath. 

“T wanted that for my collection,” he said. 
“No art can restore what you have ruined by 
your carelessness.” 

“My lord,’’ replied Mr. 


Wedgwood, ‘there 


are other ruined things, more precious than this, 


which can never be restored. You can never give 
back to the soul of that boy who has just left us 
the reverent feeling and simple faith which you 
have destroyed by making light of the religion 
which has been his most sacred memory and 
inheritance. For years his parents have endeav- 
ored to teach him reverence for sacred things, and 
so to influence his mind that his life and conduct 
should be governed by religious principles. You 
have undone their labor in less than half an 
hour.” 

The nobleman, though greatly astonished at 
such plainness of speech from a ‘‘mechanic,” 


respected a brave and honest man; and he did 
not go away without expressing his regrets, and 
admitting the justice of the reproof. 

A common acknowledgment of God, and the 
prevalence of a reverent spirit, are society's safe- 
guard and the state’s defence. 

None but those who forget how much the 
country owes to religious feeling will ever trifle 
with it in the young, or sneer at a “‘pious educa- 
tion.”’ A single scoffing speech may do mischief 
| for a lifetime. 


RET Ste 


UNDER THE CRITICS’ FIRE. 


No military commander escapes unfriendly 
criticism. Subordinate oflicers, private soldiers, 
| civilians and the daily press—all these take a hand 
| in offering him advice and showing him his errors. 
| General Robert E. Lee had, and deserved to have, 
| the confidence of his army, and of the people 
| behind the army, to a very exceptional degree; 

but even he had much to bear in the way of igno- 

rant and unfriendly comment. Such trials bring 
out the nobility of a noble nature, and so it was 
| with General Lee. 


| A writer in the Southern Bivouac says that his 
| quarters were within a of Lee’s tent in 
| the autumn of 1861, while Lee’s army and the army 
|of Rosecrans lay facing each other. Lee’s force 
| was only a few thousand less than Rosecrans’s, 
| and the Confederates were eager for a fight. Most 
of them had never seen anything more alarming 
| than a skirmish, and were still full of the notion 
that one Southerner was a match for five Yankees. 
Lee did not fight. His army “sat there in the 
| mud,” and mbled about the inactivity of their 
| general. considerable part of the Southern 
| press began to denounce the policy which they 
| could not understand. ‘Lee was pronounced a 
failure, and when Rosecrans retreated in six inches 
| of snow and an unknown depth of mud, a universal 
| howl was raised by the military editors.” 
| At that time the writer in the Bivouac used to 
pass and repass Lee’s quarters to see what effect 
| the public outery would have upon him; but there 
| was no change in his countenance, though he would 
sit by the hour on a log near his tent reading the 
newspapers. 
Afterward Lee was ordered to the seacoast of 
_ South Carolina, and there the Bivouac contributor 
first made his personal acquaintance. “I never 
heard from him,” he declares, ‘‘an unkind criticism 
on the Confederate Fra taygooscceny on the plan of its 
| campaigns, on its oflicers, or on the enemy.” 

Once he heard Lee asked why he did not fight 
Rosecrans, as his army had wished him to do. He 
answered that the battle would have been without 
results, as he should have been entirely unable to 
follow upa victory. 

“But,” said his questioner, “your reputation was 
suffering, the press was denouncing you, your 
state was losing confidence in you, and the army 
needed a victory to give it enthusiasm.” 

A sad smile lit up Lee’s fine face, and his reply 
was worthy of a Spartan—better yet, of a Chris- 
tian: 

“IT could not afford to sacrifice the lives of five or 
six hundred of my people to silence public clamor.” 





* 
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USEFUL FIRECRACKERS. 
Most men can remember when firecrackers were 
a blissful excitement. Now, for the most part, they 
think of them as a kind of indispensable nuisance 
—noisy, more or less dangerous, but needful, once 


Major S. B. Pillsbury never passes a Fourth of 
July without recalling a day when a few fire- 
crackers saved his life. This was how it happened: 


In 1859 I was in southwestern Kansas with a 
surveying party. I had been sent back to our 
supply station, some thirty miles distant, and was 
returning with two well-laden pack mules and a 
young half-breed Indian boy, when a band of roving 
Apaches swooped down upon me. 

here were a dozen in the oe but knowing 
that surrender meant certain death, I prepared to 
make such defence as I could. Right in front of 
me were two large cottonwood-trees. 

I had a fine rifle and a large fowling-piece, and I 
put a charge of buckshot in each barrel of the 
fowling-piece, and reserved it for the rush. The 
bucks, well mounted and armed, began circling 
around me, shielding themselves behind their 
horses and firing rapidly. 

My first and second shots were fortunate, and the 
survivors retired to a safe distance and held a 
powwow. I felt sure that 
they would make « rush, and =~ \ 
that if they did saan: 
they would get ; 
me. Something 
must be done. 

In the packs 
were a dozen 
bunches of fire 
crackers, intend 
ed for our mod 
est Fourth of 
July celebration. 
1 cut the fuses 
short, and lit a 
fire with twigs 
and dry grass. 

The rush came. I led with my rifle and threw 
the crackers into the fire. Then I fired both barrels 
of buckshot into the Apaches and the crackers set 
up @ roar like ge of musketry. The Indians 
were astounded, and dividing to right and left, 
went by me like the wind. 
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HIS LORDSHIP’S FIRST DAY. 


of the levelling of classes which prevails in English 
schools, and through which the socially favored 
really learn the meaning of true democracy. On 
the first day of the term at Woolwich a coroneted 
carriage, with funkeys complete, entered the gates 
with the humbler cabs of the other cadets. 
it alighted a beautiful woman, with her son, a fair- 
haired, delicate-looking lad. His regulation port- 
manteau was carried to the barrack-room by a 
stately flunkey, and deposited on the sanded floor 
with a sigh of relief. 





basins and grated window, the servant touched his 


| hat to his master and said, with an air of respectdul | 


condolence : 
; “Are they going to put you in such an ’ole as 
| this, my lord?” 


| “That will do, Mr. Plush,” said the corporal in | 


charge; but the magnificent one only touched his 
hat for orders, and received his dismissal from his 
master. 

“And what is your name, sir?” asked the cor- 
poral, somewhat irritated by the coolness of the 
servant. 

“Lord Ronald Plantagenet de Montmorenc 
Grosvenor,” said the little man, drawing himself 
up to the ful) extent of his inches. 


a year, to the happiness of patriotic boys. But | 


A recent military autobiography gives an instance | 


From | 


Surveying the room with its iron bedstead, pewter | 


| “Oh, you’re a Jord, are you?” Then he gave the 
| — boy a box on the ear with the comment, “Oh, 

t’s only like boxing any other fellow’s ear! Your 
hair’s too long, sir. Get it cut regimental length. 
Number &, barrack-room, you’ll tind a barber.’ 

When the lad entered that room he did find a 
barber, with the shoulder-straps of a corporal 
sposeeses above the apron. Again he was asked 
his name, and ee gave his title with it. 
Then he was ceremoniously asked to stand still, 
and was heartily kicked for his pains. 

After this, however, his hair was actually cut, 
and he was allowed to depart. As he left the 
room, ne moodily and brooding over the 
indignity to which he had been subjected, he met 
the senior of the division, who had got wind of the 
practical joking that was going on, and doubtless 
thought the poor lad had had enough of it. 

“What’s your name?” he asked in his turn. 

The boy answered, with the same fatal use of his 
title. The senior put two hands on his shoulders, 
and looking down kindly, said: 

“Did your godfathers and penser in your 
baptism call you ‘Lord Ronald’ and so on?” 

“No, sir,” said the boy, a new light breaking in 
on him. “My Christian name is Ronald.” 

“And your family name?” 

“Grosvenor.” 

“Very well, my lad, when you are asked your 
name give it; and if any one wants to know your 
title, you can tell them that also.” 

The boy took the hint thankfully and was bullied 
no more, for he was truly amiable, and turned out 
“a good fellow.” 
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JULY. 


lam for the open meadows, 
Open meadows full of sun, 
Where the hot bee hugs the clover, 
The hot breezes drop and run. 


Iam for the uncut hayfields 
Open to the cloudless blue,— 

For the wide unshadowed acres 
Where the summer’s pomps renew; 


Where the grass-tops gather purple, 
Where the ox-eye daisies thrive, 

And the mendicants of summer 
Laugh to feel themselves alive: 


Where the hot scent steams and quivers, 
Where the hot saps thrill and stir, 
Where in leaf-cells’ green pavilions 
Quaint artificers confer ; 
Where the bobolinks are merry, 
Where the beetles bask and gleam, 
Where above the powdered blossoms 
Powdered moth-wings poise and dream ; 
Where the bead-eyed mice adventure 
In the grass-roots green and dun. 
Life is good and love is eager 
In the playground of the sun! 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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AWKWARD RIDERS. 


Mr. Christie Murray, in his ‘Making of a Novel 
ist,” describes several gawky, loutish recruits who | 
had joined the Fourth 

| 





Royal Irish, a crack 
regiment which prided 
itself on being smart 
and soldier-like. One 
of the new men, Sulli 
van by name, though he 
pronounced it Soolikan, 
was such a shambling, 
flat-footed, weak-kneed, 
round-shouldered youth 
that the Fourth asked 
how the doctors could 
have passed him. The 
various drills could not 
teach him anything, 
not even the difference * 
between “port arms” and “carry arms.” When he 
had been instructed in the sword exercise, so far 
as he could be, he asked the sergeant what was 
the use of it all. 


“While I was going through that,” said he, “some 
bloomin’ Russian ’d be chuppin’ me head off.’”’ 

He thought that a soldier must go through the 
sword exercise in the face of the enemy. The 
notion that the exercise was intended to give 
ew in the use of the weapon never occurred 
to him. 

ete | morning, when the recruits mounted their 
horses in the riding-school, the riding-master called 
| out to him, ‘‘Pick a soft place, Sullivan!” So long 
| as the ride circled at a walk, Sullivan stuck on; | 

but when the master gave the long, drawling com | 
| mand, “T'r-r-o-0-0-t!” the horses started at the | 
beginning of the note. | 
| “Halt! menos’ out the master. “Pick up| 
| Sullivan, somebody !” 
| Two young fishermen from the north of Ireland 
| joined the regiment. They came in sea-boots, 
| pilot-cloth trousers and knitted jerseys, and were 
sent into the riding-school before they had time to 
get their uniforms. The young sailors were at a 

isadvantage in their sea-boots when ordered to 

mount, for the saddles had no stirrups. 
| “YT can’t get aboard this here craft nohow, cap. 
| tain,” said one of them to the master. 

With a look of scorn the master ordered them 
hoisted into the saddle. At the order to trot, the 
fishermen hung on to saddle and headstall. 

“Jack, look out, or you’ll be overboard!” shouted 
the master. 

“Not me, so long as the bloomin’ riggin’ holds,” 
answered Jack. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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AN OLD LADY’S RUSE. 


Mrs. Drew had reached the age of ninety with 
the loss of none of her faculties, when deafness 
overtook her, and with it a sudden failing of her 
powers of memory. She had always been known 
as “the smartest woman in Prairie County,” and it 
seemed to be her determination not to lose her 
reputation during the short remainder of her long 
life. She talked more and faster than ever; she 
knitted stockings for her children and grand. 
children and great-grandchildren with a fierce, 
| unceasing click of her bright needles, and she 
jinsisted upon going to camp-meeting after the 
August harvests, and staying the entire week ina 
| canvas tent with her daughter’s family. 


After camp-meeting that vear there appeared one 
day a welcome visitor at the Drew homestead, 
where Mrs. Drew’s eldest son had been master 
since the death of his father nearly thirty years 
before. This visitor was a lady whose husband 
| held a high place in the national government; she 
was a cousin of the master of the place and a 
niece formerly much beloved by the old lady. 

To the surprise of all Mrs. Drew, in spite of her 
loss of memory, was as cordial and chatty as ever 
| with this niece. She was constantly at her side 
| during the two days of her visit, and no sign of her 
diminished power of memory appeared. She list- 
ened attentively through her ear-trumpet to the 
| family news proffered her, and nodded gaily when 
others laughed at reminiscences she did not hear. 





| three million miles! 





| . After the visitor had gone Mrs. Drew went to her 
' daughter-in-law. 


**How have I seemed this last day or two, Maria?” 
she asked, her black eyes keen with interest. 

“Just as smart as can be, mother.” 

“You don’t suppose that white-haired woman 
that’s been here would notice that I’ve begun to 
forget things a little, do you?” 

“White-haired woman! Cousin Julia! She isn’t 
as young as she used to be, but she isn’t any grayer 
than I am, mother, and | do pretty well for sixty, 
I’m thinking!” 

“Julia!” exclaimed the old lady; “you don’t 
mean to tell me that that was Julia that’s been 
here?” Then she laughed heartily. 

“Well, I tried to act bright, and I guess I suc- 
ceeded,” she said. ‘I didn’t mean to let it out that 
I couldn’t remember who that white-haired woman 
was, but I guess now I’ve told on myself. Be 
sure you write to Julia that I 44 her visit and 
don’t know when I have had such a good time.” 


* 
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A SLAYER OF MICROBES. 


There are few more beautiful sights in the world 
than a winding river shining in the sunlight. But 
our interest in such a scene may be greatly height. 
ened by the reflection that the sunbeams are not 
merely beautifying the water; they are engagedina 
curious work of the utmost importance to man’s 
welfare. Scientific investigation has proved that 
sunlight possesses a wonderful power to kill 
injurious germs in river water. 


Where a river is polluted by sewage, millions 
and billions of dangerous microbes flourish in its 
water, and are carried along with it to spread 
disease and death around its banks unless their 
development is arrested. If the sun does not shine 
upon such a river it may become a peril to whole 
communities. But if the sunlight does reach it 
freely, the germs are destroyed and the water is 
kept comparatively free from infection. 

ecent experiments in Italy have shown that 
sunbeams are able to destroy bacteria in water at 
a depth of at least twenty inches beneath the sur- 
face. One might almost liken the rays of light in 
such a case to javelins and arrows piercing an 
enemy, for it has been found that the destructive 
action is greatly diminished if only the perpendic. 
ular sunbeams fall upon the water. 

The slaughter of the microbes is pF far the 
greatest when both perpendicular and oblique rays 
enter the water uninterrupted. Like a ship in 
action, the sun is most powerful when it can rake 
the enemy with a cross fire. And it has to shoot 
its tiny arrows of light a long way—almost ninety 
But fortunately for us, they 
get here and they are effective. 


— Oe 
*TOO GOOD A GUN.” 


When Mr. Charles Montague was hunting in 
Africa a young native was importunate to be 
allowed to shoot for him, and Mr. Montague at last 
let him have an old single-barrelled gun. The 
fellow was delighted. As the Englishman says, 
“He put in a smal) handful of powder and about a 
quarter of a newspaper on top of it, and finally a 
ball, and then rammed the whole charge tightly 
down.” Then he departed. 


He returned in the evening in a woeful plight. 
His nose and mouth were split, and his face was 
swollen like a balloon. 

He approached me, and ae on the ground 
announced that he had no talent for hunting, and 
would return home the following morning. 

“Good gracious!” I said, “what have you done to 
your face?” And he answered as follows: 

“A little after noon I found the track of elands. 
1 followed it till | found them feeding. I crept up 
to one of them. He was about twenty yards off. 
rested the barrel of the gun on a stone, placed the 
butt against my nose, directed the muzzle toward 
the eland, and pulled the trigger. 

“I do not know what happened, for I seemed to 
be blind and deaf for some short time; but when I 
came to, | found myself lying at the bottom of the 
gully, and the gun was behindme. My face was as 
ges now see it, and I was bleeding. The elands 
nad gone away. 

“Son of a white man, it was very kind of you to 
lend me the gun, but it is too good a gun for me,— 
it is a powerful gun,—too strong for me. It needs 
the wisdom of a white man. Farewell!” 


oo _—__—_ 
MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


Since clergymen and comedians are now almost 
the only classes of men who habitually shave their 
faces smoothly, it is not strange that amusing 
mistakes of identity should sometimes occur. Dean 
Stanley, the famous English clergyman told, before 
his death, a story which illustrated the possibility 
of such mishaps. 


The dean, it seems, bore a striking resemblance 
to a certain “low comedian,” or funny man, who, ip 
the winter of 1879-80, was acting at Philadelphia 
and staying at the Continental Hotel, where Dean 
Stanley also happened to be sojourning for a day 
or two. Not only were the great clergyman and 
the actor much alike in face and features, but they 
were apparently about of the same age and of the 
same figure. 

One day, as the “first old man’”’—who, by the way, 
was a young man—of the company to which the 


i belonged was going up-stairs, he saw 


before him a man whom he took to be the comedian ; 
and, by way of a joke, he gave him a sharp thrust 
with his thumb. 

It was Dean Stanley who turned around in 
astonishment and anger; and the actor then saw 
the mistake he had made. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, “I beg your pardon, but I 
thought you were one of our company!” 

“One of your company, eh?” said Dean Stanley, 
rubbing the spot where he had been punched, “one 
of your company; now, young man, what kind of 
company do you keep?” 


a oe 
HIS EXACT SIZE. 


There is a kind of selfish smartness which makes 
a man think well of himself, but which renders 
him a Jaughing-stock, nevertheless. One rainy day, 
when a shoe store was full of customers a map 
entered hurriedly, and speaking to a clerk who was 
fitting a lady to overshoes, said, “Can you show me 
some of those cork-sele boots you advertise? I am 
in great haste.” 


Excusing himself to the lady, the clerk proceeded 
to wait upon the new-comer. Pair after pair of 
boots was tried on, and finally a perfect fit was 
secured. 

“Now what make are these boots?” inquired the 
man. ae fit me like a glove. Just write down 
the make, with the exact width and length.” 

The salesman did as requested, and the man 
drew on his old shoes and started for the door. 

“Don’t you want the boots, sir?” inquired the 
surprised clerk. 

“Oh no,” responded the man; “I just wanted to 

et my size. I have a friend in the wholesale 
business who can get them a dollar less than your 
price ;” and he went out, followed by the unspoken 
opinion of the salesman, and the laughter of severs! 
customers who had witnessed the affair. 
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A MORNING ADVENTURE. 


A very plump torpedo 

With a bang extremely curled 
On Independence morning 

Set out to see the world. 


She jumped for joy and stubbed her toe, 
Then cut a curious caper, 
And goodness me! she proved to be 
Saltpetre, bang and 
paper. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 








THE FIREWORKS. 


Once upon a time a 
little girl went to see 
the fireworks on Bos- 
ton Common. She 2 
was a very small girl, 
but she wanted to go 
very much, just as 
much as if she had 
been big, so her moth- 
er said she might go 
with Mary, the nurse. 
She put on her best 
bonnet and her pink 
frock, and off they 
went. 

The Common was 
crowded with people, 
and in one part there 
was a dense throng, 
all standing together, 
and all looking in one 
direction. ‘*We must 
stand there, too,”’ said 
Mary. ‘There is 
where the fireworks 
are going to be.” 

So they went and 
stood in the dense 
crowd; and the little 
girl saw the back of a 
fat woman in a red 
plaid shawl, but she 
could not see any- 
thing else. 

Oh yes, she saw the a 
legs of the tall man 
who stood next to the 
fat woman; but they 
were not very inter- 
esting, being clad in a 
common sort of dark | 


arr 
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plaid. The shawl at 

least was bright, and 

she could tell the dif- 
ferent colors by the ' 
lamplight. 

Now there was a 
movement in the 
crowd, and _ people 
cried, ‘“‘Oh, oh, look 
at that! Isn’t that a 
beauty ?”” and they 
clapped their hands 
and shouted; but the 
little girl saw only the 
plaid shawl and the 
uninteresting legs of 
the tall man. The 
people pressed closer 
and closer, so that she 
could hardly breathe. 

She held tight to 
Mary’s hand, and 
Mary thought she was 
squeezing it for pleas- 
ure, and said, ‘Yes, 
dear, aint they love- ‘ 
ly?” The little girl i 
tried to say, ‘I can't i 
see anything but the [ 
plaid shawl,”’ but just 
then the tall man 
turned round and 
looked down on her, 
and said, ‘“‘Bless me, here’s a little girl right 
under my feet! Can you see anything, my 
dear ?”” 

‘Nothing but the red shawl and the back of 
your legs,”’ said the little girl, sadly. 

“Hi, then!’ said the tall man. “Up with 
you!”’ and before the child could say a word he 
had taken her two hands and lifted her lightly -to 
his shoulder. 

‘Put your arm round my neck,” said the tall 
man. “TI had a little girl once, just like you, and | 
I know how to hold you. So. Now you are all | 
right.”’ 

‘Thank the kind gentleman, dear,” said Mary. | 
“I'm sure it’s very good of him.” 

The little girl was too shy to speak, but she 
patted the tall man’s neck, and he understood | 
Just as well as if she had spoken. 

Now she saw wonderful sights indeed. Fiery | 





———— 








serpents went up into the sky, wriggling and 
hissing, dragging long tails of yellow flame 
behind them. Colored stars, red, blue and green, 
shot up in the air, hung for an instant, and then 
burst into showers of rainbow light; there were 
golden pigeons, and golden flower-pots, and splen- 
did wheels that went whirling round and round so 


| fast, it made the little girl dizzy to look at them. 


The child gazed and gazed, breathless with delight. 
Sometimes she forgot where she was, and thought 
that this was fairyland, all full of golden dragons 
and fluttering elves, just as the story-books 
described it; but if she chanced to look down, 
there was Mary, and the kind face of the tall man, 
and the red shawl of the fat woman. 

By and by came a great burst of light, and in 
the midst of crimson flames she saw the Goddess 
of Liberty, standing on a golden ball, waving the 
starry flag in her hand; thousands of stars shot 




















Our ancestors boldly said 


, Ul. 


maintain, 





A SALUTE. 


Attention, loyal girls and boys! 
Salute the flag with merry noise. 
From Maine to California, 
From Texas to the Lakes, 

Give three hurrahs 

For the Stripes and Stars 
Till the farthest echo wakes. 


2 
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THE BEST PART. 


On the last day of school the children of Miss 
Smith’s room had a picnic in Blake’s Grove, and 





while they were resting from their games they 


began to talk about the Fourth of July. 

“I think the best part of the Fourth is the 
procession,’”’ said Margaret. ‘It’s so nice to hear 
the band play and see the soldiers marching!”’ 

“I like the ice-cream and lemonade,”’ said 


On the Fourth of July long ago, 


That honored and fortunate day, 


To the stranger’s imperious sway. 


And undaunted by hardship and pain, 
Those sturdy old heroes declared 


Independence they all would 


And bravely for battle prepared. 





_COMPANION. 


up, glowed and burst; loud noises were heard 
like cannon-shots; then suddenly darkness fell, 
and all was over. 

The crowd began to disperse. ‘‘Now, little 
one,”’ said the tall man, ‘‘vou have seen all there 
is to see.” And he made a motion to put her 
down; but the little girl clung tight to his neck. 

“Did your little girl ever kiss you ?” 
pered in his ear. 

‘‘Bless your little heart,’’ said the man; “she 
did indeed, but it’s a long time since.’’ The child 
bent down, and kissed him heartily on the cheek. 

“If it hadn’t been for you,’’ she cried, ‘I 
should have seen nothing at all, except the plaid 
shawl. I think you are the kindest man that 
ever lived, and I love you very much.’’ And 
then she slipped down, and taking her nurse’s 
hand, ran away home as fast as she could. 

Laura E. RICHARDS. 
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Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


JINGLE.—HIDDEN STATES. 


Enigmas, 


FOURTH OF JULY 


In the following will be found every state of the 
Union, represented by their abbreviations in daily 
use, except one, which is spelled out in full. Two 
states appear as many as three times; three others 
twice. The territories are not “admitted,” although 
the District of Columbia claims a place among them. 

Columbia, the gem, as some one has called her, 

And rightly, indeed, 
sits queen of the 
West; 

Majestic her brow as 
her oceans install 
ed her 

Valiant defender o’ 
the weak and op 
pressed. 

Freedom’s loved child, 
whom dear winds 
have nourished, 

And on whom a 
bright sun from out 
liberal sky 

Beamed down in de 
light till she blos 
somed and flour 
ished, 

As strong as the oak, 
broad branching 
and high. 

From one beset band 
on yon firm rock 
abiding, 

Whose future looked 
dark as their past 
had been drear; 

And those by the 
James, clear as 
crystalandgliding, 

Wisting not if the 
night hid a hope or 
a fear :— 

Aye, from these small 
beginnings, behold 
how they’y’ thriv 
en, 

In hope or in fear, 
never halting, they 
*y’ grown 

Into sisterhood, bright 
as the stargin clear 








“6 No!” 


well 


And our fetters were broken at last. 


IV. 


With a cheer for the Red, White 





and Blue. 


“Yes; and the firecrackers,’’ said Paul, ‘‘and 
all the flags.’’ 
“I think we’d better take a vote on it,’’ said 


Miss Smith. 

Four voted for the procession, seven for the 
firecrackers and flags, seven for the games and 
| races, nine for the fireworks, and thirteen for the 
| ice-cream and lemonade, the nuts and candy and 
the merry-go-round. 

‘“‘How would you have voted, Miss Smith ?’’ 
| some of the children asked. 
| «Well,’’ said Miss Smith, ‘‘it’s hard to decide, 
| and I believe I should have voted as little Sammy 
did, for he has held his hand up every time.”’ 





And long shall our chronicles tell 
On that glorious page of the past, 


How our fathers fought nobly and 


So now on the Fourth of July 
Let children and elder folk, too, 


To that old voice of freedom reply 


Tommy, “and the peanuts and candy and the 
merry-go-round.” 

‘But the games and races are the most fun,”’ 
said Albert. 

‘‘You forget the fireworks,’’ said Alice. 


heaven, 

) The grandest man 
dreams of or ever 
has known. 

Know ye how 
blest? In 
communion 

Of states, in connect 

ing bonds, dearest 
of earth; 

Firm is she ’twixt her 
seas, firminnaught 
as in union 

ofr commonwealth 

ties strong as those 
of the hearth. 

Though often nefart 
ous men have ma 
ligned her, 

How valiant, exalted 
| her place for all 
' times; 

With her flag in all 
lands, she’s the 
best where you tind 
her, 

She, the praises of 

whom IT chant in 
these rhymes. 


she is 
joyous 


| 2. 
ROLL OF HONOR. 


Roll of 
Independ 


Patriot's 
Honor for 
ence Day: 


1. Selma Musada. 


2. Groenneth Rog. 
giaso. 

3. Josefa H. 8. Fre 
mont 


4. Tyna P. Herrick. 

5. Janniel F. Brink 
man. 

6. Jack H. Connoh. 

7. Velura Peer. 
Muriel Pastna. 
9. Jo Amestis. 
10. Jo Shaw Perren. 
. Herman Rogers. 
. Lena L. Thane. 
. Anna H. Leath. 


3. 
INDEPENDENCE PI. 


Tle ceeecennnddpi eb 
rou sabot, 
Reve nfidlum hatw ti 
stoc, 
Veer feltguar rfo hte 
zepir, 
Tel sit traal haree hte 
ikess. 
4. 
PUZZLE. 
Teaoharepeaeedeeowe. 


eeess. 


My destruction means 
a noise, 
That is all there is 
about me. 
| And ‘tis true no child enjoys 
Independence Day without me. 





Conundrums. 

What new-time mode of locomotion resembles an 
| old-time way of cutting wheat? Bicycle (by sickle). 

If playing blind man’s buff, what box will help 
you? Catch-all. 

Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Meadow-sweet, Ivy, Daisy, Sweet-pea, Um 
belwort, Mignonette, Mint, Eyebright, Roses— 
Midsummer. 

2. Horse-radish. 





8. Strain, train, rain. Grace, race, ace. Spin, 
pin, in. 
4. 1. Philip Sheridan. 2. Sir John Moore. 3. 


4. Miles Standish. 

5. 1. Ram-part. 2. Her-ring. 3. Drug-gist. 4. 
Leg-ate. 5. Dam-ask. 6. Brace-let. 7. Court-ship. 
8. Pillage. 


Barbara Frietchie. 


9. Pa-role. 10. But-ton. 11. Ma-stiff. 
6. Toacrude, educator. Agreement, ten meagre. 

| Cyril, lyric. Alice, Celia. Appliances, I can apples. 

i ¢. “They never taste who always drink; 

| They always talk who never think.” 











A SEER OF 


1830. 


grandmothers remember the now extinct 


Our 
annuals—the 
“Literary Souvenirs 
Aristocratic authors 
professional literary men as contributors to these 
fashionable annuals, and had their vanity gratified 
by seeing their commonplaces published in a 
volume bound in watered red silk, with gilt edges, 
and presenting a most genteel appearance. 


” 


“Amulets,” the | 
Beauty.” 


“Keepsakes” and 
” and “Books of 


the extraordinary progress of science and invention 
in the last sixty years. We quote a summary of 
its contents from the London Spectator, and also 
the comments of that journal. 


The title of the piece is ‘A Dialogue for the year 
2130, extracted from the Album of a Modern Sibyl.” 
Itis an attempt to foreshadow the altered conditions 
of life three hundred years ahead, but the author, 
as the following extracts from his dialogue show, 
often falls far short of the accomplished facts 
of 1894. 

The scene, laid in Kensington Square, London, 

ope ns with Lord A. and Sir James B. meeting 

r. C., and expressing their surprise at seeing 
him, as they thought he was in Africa. 

“T have been there,” answers Mr. C., “but I left 
a month ago. Every one was leaving when I c: ame | 
away. I am just arrived from out of Scotland; 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


JULY 5, 1894, 
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associated themselves with } = 


There 
is, however, one contribution in “The Keepsake | 
for 1830”’ which is of peculiar value, as emphasising 


breakfasted this morning at Edinburgh; and have | 


not been in town above a couple of hours. 
roads are dreadfully heavy now. Conceive my 


The | | 


having been seven hours and a half coming from | 


” 


Edinburgh to London! 


When the Great Northern and Northwestern lines | 


were ae y two years ago, the time occupied in 
the transit from Edinburgh to London was reduced 
to within eight hours. 

Mr. C. then describes a shooting-party, where he 
lost a match with the Duke of Paramatta, the 
Australian ambassador, who had greatly the ad- 
vantage in point of equipment. “fis guns would 
give twenty-seven discharges in the minute, and 
mine only twenty-five.” The magazine rifles and 
Maxim guns of to-day are a long way ahead of 
Paramatta’s weapons. 

The party call on D., and, on arriving at the 
house, Lord A. “touches a — on the door. A 
self-acting knocker gives a treble knock, and the 
door is opened by a steam porter dressed in the 
D. livery.” In answer to the visitor’s query, “Is 
Lady D. at home,” the “figure nods its head. The’ 
gentlemen enter, repeat their names through the 
Announcement Tube, and are conducted by the 
porter to the Introduction Chair, in which they 
place themselves. The Chair mounts with them 
through the ceiling, and they find themselves in 
the presence of Lady D. 

The steam porter is a childish fantasy, but the 
Introduction Chair, in the shape of an elevator, 
has long been an accomplished fact. 

Lord A. tells Lady D. that he intends to “build a 
new iron yacht,” and she describes how she has 
been “talking to Mrs. Winterblossom this after- 
noon through the telescope.’ 

“Where was she?” asks Mr. C.; and the answer 
is, “About two miles off, at her house in Hamilton 
Place.” 

These are singularly modest vaticinations, in 
view of what has been already achieved in long- 
distance telephoning and in building iron steamers, 
Seam only one-fifth of the period covered by this 
Sibylline fantasy has elapsec d 

“What would the author have thought,” asks 
the Spectator, “of the case of a gentleman in the 
extreme southwest of Ireland? Being unable to 
communicate on Sunday by the ordinary tele- 
graphic means with Dublin, he despatched ‘a mes- 
sage by the Waterville cable to America, which 
was sent back to Dublin via Valentia!” 


———__$_$_«-@-e——$__—_—_—. 


TIGERS CLIMB TREES. 


Many animals can swim when put to it, although 
under ordinary circumstances they never take to 
water; and in the same way other animals can 
climb trees, although their manner of life seldom 
requires them to do so. 


Mr. R. H. Elliot mentions at least three instances 
in which tigers have been seen toclimb trees. One 
such feat was witnessed by a manager of Mr. 
Elliot’s own estate. 

He had wounded a tiger, and ran to cut off its 
retreat. On reaching a favorable point for that 
purpose he tried to climb into a tree, but failed, and 
went off and took a seat on the hillside. 


Presently the tiger emerged from the jungle, | 


went straight to the tree and began scraping the 
ground androaring. Either he smelt the manager’s 
tracks, or had seen him trying to get into the tree. 
At all events, the tiger deliberately went up the 
tree, paw after paw, till he reached the first 
branches. Here he paused, looked the tree over 
and then came down backward, and was shot 
while descending. 

Mr. Elliot obtained measurements of the tree, 
and found the first branches sixteen and a half feet 
from the ground. 


-————--  —<—@e 


HARD CASE, 


A Western doctor who has had much experience 
with fever-and-ague cases, says that the best 
description he ever heard of that malady was given 
by a waggish patient of his own. 


One morning the doctor was summoned to this 

entleman, and found him in a shivering ‘chill. 

he on before he had been in a high fever. The 
doctor inquired how the patient felt. 

“N-no-t-t a b-bit bet-t-ter,” chattered the victim of 
the chill. 

“Tam orry, but your case is a peculiar one, and 
very hard to get hold of,” said the physician, 
sym athetically. 

e-yes,” shivered the sufferer, “th-that’s s-so; 
a. -th- he-onee sh-shakes so yo-you can’t g-get hold of 
t-t. 


~ 
TRUSTY MESSENGER. 
It is said that Mrs. Siddons smiled only once in 


the course of her life, so far as her friends observed, 
“and then she laughed aloud.” 


She was visiting a house where wine was offered 
her at the table. She declined it, adding, “But I 
should like a little porter.” 

boy was at once sert out with the literal direc- 
tion to “bring in a little porter.” He was gone a 
long time, and when he returned was accompanied 
by a little man with straps and badge all complete. 
“Here, sir,” the boy panted, “is the smallest | 
porter I could find!” 
And Mrs. Siddons laughed. 






A MUSICAL NOVELTY. Any 
one can play and enjoy it. Sample 
lie. post-paid. Big Money to Agents. Dept. 

T. €. WILLIAMS dr. €O., Royal Ins. Bidg., Chicago. 


RIPPLES, iron ‘want aig 
SPRY TRIONCLE (ft 


sfoot or hand power. 
Address yay MFG. CO. Jilyria, .: 


EVES FITTED BY MAIL. | 


If you cannot visit a good | 
oculist or optician send four 
cents in stamps for our “Eyesight Monitor.” 

QUEEN & CO., | 1011 Chestaut St., — Pa. | 


Pay} 


American Graphite ms 


write the smoothest—last the longest. 
Ask your dealer for them or send 16 cents 
for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
D3, Jersey City, N. J. 


A Winning Smile 

Loses halfits charm with bad teeth 
Arnica Tooth 
Soa WHITENS AND 


BEAUTIFIES 
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The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggists 
mace ony sy C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 


“One Lace Here.” 


TIEL/)) HOLDFAST Shee 





Tie 
saves stooping, tyir 
untying and slip: A er 
of knots. Fitanys oe 
Applied spetantly. , 
air “ Holdfast: 
Pair of Laces, by 
15¢., 2 for 25e. 
AGENTS WANTED. . 
C. H. VAN BUREN, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Why Do You Suffer | 


With Piles, when apes. 5 receipt of $1.00 we will 
mail you a box of our “‘Sure Cure.’”’ If you are not ben- 
efited by its use, we will refund your money. 


PETROLIA REMEDY CO., South Bend, Ind. 














This wane! is vciy 
and Dry Goods Men, 
end many others. Try o 
BEST ond CHEAPE sr. 
and ‘‘Sold on its Merits 


lar with Grocers, Laundry 
oy ers, Marketmen, Florists 
© and you will find it the 
Tt is ‘‘Built. on Honor’’ 
.”” We make all styles light 


Write for cuts and prices of what you want. Address, 
CHILLICOTHE BUGGY & WAGON CO., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 
A large font o over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder. ig ied ible Ink, Pad, 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc 
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+ a8 shown 
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' ‘ in cut, complete in neat case. oe 
30 if Linen Marker, Card Printer 
———t\ = \ Regular Price 50c. Sample “dcatiee 





for l5e. to introduce, with Catalogue 
of 1000 new articles. CATA. REE 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. aa City. 


E | A Magic Scissors Sharpener 


and heavy Wagons or Drays, also Buggies, Carts, etc. | 





F io E F TO Either Violin, Guitar, Ban- 
TO A 


olin player’s 
= 


49 or a 
Cc. LL JOHMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
? 83 PRESS pointe cards, &c. Circular 









Cheap Printing. 
press $5. Small newspaper size $44. Great 


A money maker and saver, All easy, print- 
ed rules, Stamp for catalogue, presses, 
type, eerer: &c., to factor eas 

elsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


“SHEARS DULL? 










Will put an edge on them 

in 5 seconds, | eee 

Durable, Perfec 
POST-PAID 25 CTS. 


Agents given exclusive territory, 
COLUMBIA MPG. CO., 64 Thorndike St., LOWELL, MASS. 


Pat'd Dec. 13, 1892 

















“THE BEST” 


NURSER 
Prevents WIND COLIC 
and SUMMER COMPLAINT. 
Suction eas le cannot mom ogee Easily cleansed. 

All areagan, y mail, post paid, Circulars free. 

Our Noite Nipple,pare gum, clings tight, 50c.doz. ,postpair!. 
The Cotham Co., 68 Warren St., New York. 













Agents Wanted 


Gaon Christy BREAD Knire \ NN 
A GOOD INCOME STEAD! 


TO SELL CHRISTY KNIVES. 
ASSURED. EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID ON ORDERS OF P 
$5 AND OVER. CIRCULARS FREE. CHRISTY 

KNIFE CO, ARCH ST. FREMONT, OHIO. 















Agents 
THE STANDARD 


“Dripless” 
Strainer. 


No drip to soil table 
linen. No wires 


No falling off. Nickel- plated. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


Wanted 
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Tie Black Mfg.Co. 
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It bores round, oval or square holes as smooth and 
polished as a gun- barrel. pecially adapted for fine 
carpentry, cabinet, or pa attern work. Sample sent on 
receipt of 55 cents. Liberal discounts to the trade. 

Send for Poive’ List. For Sale by all Hardware Dealers. 

The eee Gun Implement Company, 

17 Broadway, New York. 


66 ROME 99 


| Tea and Coffee Pots. 





| _ All Copper. Inside lined with 
| Pure in. utside Nickel- 
| a. ——s Wood Han- 
| s Cold. Will Not 
Ternish” aeht gee Durable. 
Can be used on the stove and 


Rome, x _ 





“ A dollar 


la Kid Button Boot delivered 
Feeanywherein ag ws S.,on receipt of Cash, 
Order, or stal rote, 5 Ly a 
pe, every way the boots sold in all retail 

stores for $2. 

We make this oy cursive, therefore: "3 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, i 

any onc is not satisfied we will refund 

the money or send another pair. 

‘oe or Common Sense, 

watts © D, E, & EE, sizes 1 to 8, 

If sizes. Send your 

= 4 we will —¢ —_ 


EE. 
gli. 
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$85 


FULL LINE FOR BOYS and GIRLS 
As well as Ladies and Gentlemen. 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY. 

The onl line of thoroughly high grade 
bicycles built in the world at medium 
prices, and the ay h ine of strictly high 

e bi icycles for boys and girls built at 
ANY PRICE. Wave erley Scorcher, 28-ine 
28 Ibs., fitted with G. & J. clincher tires a! 


Strictly Hi Grade 

Warranted One Year fea; Sf'wico S23, machine made, regard: 
Guaranty backed by INDIANA BICYCLE CO., 

a Million Dollar Co. Z St., Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. 
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Pe ieee Outtit you can 
Harvas ate ZY — surpr 


sold d for $1.75. Express paid by receiver. 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 


Summer Vacation Offer. 


Seeceiemereneamaneneniadman aman Siete 9 0 wm atavtton, 


Finder, Devel 
Tare: eve te ng Tray, Printin ne Frame, Glass Graduate and Rub 


Ung aan 1 witiet the Harvard (, Ae and Outfit. Any bo. 
Weight packed 8 lbs. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SIXTY DAYS 
ONLY. 





Made by a Boy with the Harvard Camera. 
e Harvard Gamer ra and Outfit comprise the Camera, adapted for a 2\x4-inch Dry Plate, Folding 


Fabrice (for ruby light), together 


hemicals and Toning Powders, for negatives and 
risingly fine pictures. To prove this we will sen : Tamote 
his sample picture is from a 


negative taken and developed 


y or girl should do as well. Camera and Outfit 








| enjoyment, when rightly used. 
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MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 
as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful After Shaving. 


Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, Chafed 
Skin,Sunburn,etc. Removes Blotches .Pimples and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. Sold by Druggists or mailed for 25 cents, 
Send for Free Sample. (Name this paper.) 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 













improve- 
personal 
The many, who live 
better than others and par life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more promp' adapting the world’s best 

products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid pexative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ie and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 

ectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to ‘nillions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionabie substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale the all druggists in 50-cent and 51 .oe bottles, 
pur a 8 manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 

P CO. only, whose name is 2 on every 

pat a also the name Syrup of Fig: nd, being 
—_ ee, you will not accept ony substitute if 
offered 
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brings comfort and 
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Sense 
Corset Waist. 


MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress are Clasps 
PERFECTED in this Waist. or Buttons. 
Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
oo nose supporters. ‘Tape fastened buttons—won’t pull 
ff. Cord button holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all ‘shapes. | or slim bust ; long or short waist. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Send for illustrated caracgl - 
FERRIS BROS M ct 
Principal Office—34\ Broadway, yew YORK. 
Branch Office—537 Market St., San Francisco, 


Either 
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|[DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 
The best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. You will like them. 
we ‘it well. Wear well. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of Ten collars or Five 
pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, giving size and style wante« 
versible Collar C O.; 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 


Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 
—_ applications. If you suf- 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


etc., you should not put off 
another day a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
Vapor Cure. 


It’s as different from all other 

methods as earth and air and the treatment is a 

peaitive pleasure in i eo with any other. 
ent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what former 

sufferers think of it, write for our circular free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


It’s so Baw to Light ” 
The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 


NEw YORK. CHICAGO. 
Factories : CONN. 


if you use ¥ MAGNET BAIT 
a ——- E. use, attracts 
” Package 

= oo a for sli 


season. Address o . WILLIAMS, Oak Park, IL. 
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AND RUSH. 


BIRD 


Nature seems to have provided some animals 
with wonderful mimetic adaptations to protect 
them from their enemies. Certain spiders of which 
birds are very fond escape destruction from their 
resemblance to a species of ant which birds never 
eat. Other creatures escape detection by reason 
of their striking harmony with their surroundings, 
in color and attitude. Mr. Hudson cites an example 
of this. He had fired at a South American heron 
which was stealing through some rushes, but on 
coming to the place could see nothing of the bird. 
He was on the point of turning away when a strange 
sight met his eye. 

There stood my heron on a reed no more than 
eight inches from my knees, and on a level with 
them. The body was erect, and the point of the 
tail touched the reed grasped by his feet; the long, 
tapering neck was held stiff, straight and vertical, 
and the head and beak, instead of being carried 
obliquely, were also pointing up. From his feet 
to the tip of the beak there was not a perceptible 
curve or inequality; but the whole was the figure 
—the exact counterpart—of a straight, taperin 
rush; the loose plumage being arranged to fill all 
inequalities. 

The wings, pressed into the hollow sides, made it 


impossible to see where the body ended and the | 


neck began, or to distinguish head from neck, or 
beak from head. This was a front view, and the 
entire under surface of the bird was thus displayed, 
all of a uniform dull yellow. 

Not a movement did the bird make. I placed my 
hand on the point of his beak, and forced the head 
down till it touched the back. When I withdrew 


my hand up flew the head, like a steel spring, to its | 
I repeated the experiment many | 


first position. 


times with the same result, the very eyes of the} 


bird appearing all the time rigid and unwinking. 


But how happened it that while walking around | 


the bird through the rushes I had not seen his 
striped back and broad, dark-colored sides? Think- 
ing thus I stepped around to get a side view, when 
all I could see was the rush-like front of the 
bird. His motions on the perch as he turned slowly 
or quickly round, still keeping the edge of the 
blade-like body before me, corresponded so exactly 
ey own that I almost doubted if I had moved 
at all. 

After watching the bird thus for some time I 
took him foreibly from the rush and perched him 
on my hand, when he flew away to some dry grass 
fifty or sixty yards distant. Here he again prac- 
tised his mimetic trick so ably that I groped about 
for a quarter of an hour before finding him. I was 
amazed that a creature apparently so frail should 
have endurance to keep the body rigid so long. 


-o- 


MEASURING SOUND WITH A MICRO- 


SCOPE. 

It certainly is an odd statement to say that the 
microscope is better than the ear for measuring 
some sounds; but it is true. In determining the 
pitch of very high notes Mr. F. Melde has found 
that the ear cannot be depended on, and he has 
therefore turned to the microscope for aid. 


Sound is a phenomenon of vibration, and the 
pitch of any musical note can be determined if 
the sound wave corresponding to it is in any 
manner rendered measurable. 

Mr. Melde has solved the problem in this way: 
He covers a plate with a thin layer composed of a 
mixture of olive-oil and stearine, the surface of 
which is slightly ridged by rubbing it delicately 
with the finger. To a high-pitched tuning-fork a 
short hair is attached, and a similar hair is fastened 
to another vibrating body, such as a rod, whose 
pitch is known. The ends of these hairs trail 
across the prepared plate, as it is passed rapidly 
over them, and thus mark upon its surface a double 
series of wave lines corresponding to the periods 
of vibration of the fork and the rod. The micro- 
scope is then called into action in order to compare 
the length and depth of the waves, and thus 
determine the musical pitch of the vibrating fork, 
with an accuracy not attainable by the ear alone. 


——_ ——_ _-+@e- — 
THOUGHTLESS CRUELTY. 
Normandy and Brittany are full of scenes heart- 
rending to the true lover of animals. The author 
of “France of To-day” describes one form of 
thoughtless cruelty which is regularly practised 
in the Pays de Caux, even by people who are 

really kind and well-meaning. She says: 


To my thinking, the Pays de Caux is very de- 
preedtas- Each homestead stands amid lines of 
eech and oak, formal as toy-trees of a child’s 
mimic garden. The trees, regularly planted and 
cut at intervals, form a parallelogram affording 
shelter to farmhouse buildings and apple orchards. 
You enter this sombre enclosure to light upon an 
unwonted and heartrending spectacle. 

In the open space between house and trees is a 
en, perhaps two yards square. This is the life- 
jong prison of the trusty watch-dog. Incredible 
as it may appear, no one sees any cruelty in thus 
keeping a dog cooped within iron palings from 
January to December. In fact, from its youth to 
old age, never for a single moment is it allowed 
to escape. My kind host agreed with me on the 
unnaturalness of such treatment. 

‘A dog, in the eyes of these good folks,” he said, 
“is a barking machine: nothing else.” 


a 
HIs DUTY. 

A Virginia circuit-preacher reports an illustration 
of the faith that would remove mountains, which 
he heard from the lips of a negro preacher who 
Was talking to his congregation on the subject of 
obeying the Lord’s commands, whatever. they 
might be, and however difficult they might seem. 

*“Bred’ren,” said the old preacher, “whatever de 


good God tell me to do in dis blessed Book”—hold- 
ing up an old and evidently much-read Bible—“dat 


I’se gwine to do. If I see in #t dat I mus’ jump troo | 


a stone wall, I’m gwine to jump at it. Goin’ troo it 
longs to God to “tend to; but jumpin’ at it ’longs 
to me, my bred’ren !”” 

rhe illustration was simple and homely enough, 
but it had an evident effect upon the old ss 
hearers, who might have failed to understand a 
more elegant explanation 





+o — 
_ THOROUGHNESS is an admirable quality, but a 
college-boy who devoted four years to the fresh- 
ian Course was perhaps a little too thorough. 


YOUNG LADIES fi fons gi 2 


ons as"Book-keepers at a solary of $100 a month, 
guaranteed! Price, %3. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
4d. H. GOODWIN, Koom 693, 1215 Broadway, New York. 
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TO INTRODUCE THE FAMOUS ; 
RIAL WHEELS 
we sell samples at ab- 
solutely manufac- 
turers’ prices. Strict- 
ly high grade. Alllatest 
improvements. Illustra- 
Great Opportunity for Agents. 
AMES & FROST CO., Chicago, Il. 








1800 People 


Who Suffered from 


Hay-Fever 
or Asthma 


Unite in praising our treatment. 
Why hesitate to 


Try It Yourself ! 





We’ll send you our new 128-page book, 
|“*‘Asthma and Hay-Fever Cured to Stay 
| Cured,” with the 1800 names and addresses and 
| blanks for free examination by mail, if you will 
| send your name and mention THE COMPANION. 


Address Dr. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“* More than a Million Ladies have become constant users. 


Buttermilk 
Toilet Soap 


contains all 
the healing, 
cooling, soft- 
ening quali- 
ties which 
follow the 
use of pure 










A Superior Soap sold at the pop- 
ular price. It excels any 25-cent 
Soap on the market. 

For Sale Everywhere. 


Send 12 cents in stamps for full- 
size cake for trial. 


185-187 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New designs. 

Artistic effect; 

Harmonious coi- 

orings. Great 

value for little 

money. 100samples. Ceilings and Borders to match. 10c. 
AG E N TS Send $1 for our large Sample Books. 
Big money made taking orders. 

William Wallace, 1625 Pine St., Philada., Pa. 





HERE’S YOUR CHANCE. | 


Buttermilk. | 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP COMPANY, | 





| Seely’s Transparent 


‘GLYCERINE SOAP 
—— 


| 
} 





leaves a delightful fragrance and a feeling of 
purity and refreshment. It’s a triumph in 
modern chemistry. Unequaled for bathing babies. 
If your druggist hasn’t it send 25c. for full size 
cake, 3 for Suc. 6 for $1. Address Dept. B. 
SEELY, The American Perfumer, Detroit, Mich- 








—W.L. Douc.Las 
$3 SHOE 1S THE BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 
34.5559 FINE CALF& KANGAROD, 
$3. etait SOLES. 
$2. 
$22 EXTRA FIN MENS 
$2. $1.75 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES, 


sie 
$2092 .91.73 
$3: Best DONGOL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
= W-L-DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman's profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 











Women ani 
Children 


This is to Cer- 
tify that there is 
only one hose 


tg WARREN 
HOSE 


SUPPORTER, 


with Rounded Rib on 
Holding Edges, 


and name of Warren 
stamped on end of fast- 
All others are im- 
itations and cannot help 
cutting the stocking. 
Made by George FrostE 
Co., Boston. : 
For Sale Everywhere. 











WITH A 


FREE 


“Sweet Home” Soap. 


ease and comfort. built of oak 

The head and foot rests are upholstered with s 
plush in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue 
olive, as desired. It is very strong, free 
tions and ali mechanism is fully guaranteed. 


Exquisite for 
1 Rottle, 1 oz., Modjesk 

Delicate, refined, 
lasting. 

200,000 families use 





You use the goods thirty 
days before bill is due. 
| You save half the regular retail prices, besides the added inestimable satisfaction of using only the best and | 


adds cost. The $10.00 that you pay after trial, while it 
enough to pay for the Soaps when only one small profit 
Chair in car lots. 
made is sustained by the facts. 


“Chautauqua” Spring Rocking and Reclining 


COMBINATION BOX ‘YY 


It can be adjusted to any position,and changed at will 

by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 

8 polished antique 

Bash, with beautifully grained three-ply veneer seat and 
ac 


from complica- 


———_—_—_—owoer 
2 

THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS ¢ 

100 Bars “Sweet Home” Soap, $5.00 | \¢ doz. Olid English Casti'e Soap, 2 
Enough to last an average e| \ doz. Cream Oatmeal Toilet Soap, 5 ) 
famiiy one full year. For all 14 doz. Elite Toilet Soap, = - - $ 
laundry and household pur- | 34 doz. Larkin’s Tar Soap, - - .45 § 
poses it has no superior. Infallible preventative of 4 
7 Bars White Wooten Soap, - - .70) Dandruff. Hoequalied for 2 
A perfect soap for flanneis. | washing ladies’ hair. 2 

9 Pkes.Boraxiue Washing Powder, .90 | \¢ doz. Sulphur Soap, - - - 45 ) 
Cannot possibly injure the 1 Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, - 23 5 


fabric. Simple-Easy-Efficient. 

1¢ doz. ModjeskaComplexion Sonp, .60 
adies and 
children, A matchless beautificr. 


The contents if bought at retail, cost 
CHAIR, worth at retail, - - 


ALL FOR 810.00. 





The Larkin plan saves you half the cost. 


Chair 





ilk 
or 








Soothing. Cures chappec ‘ 

skin. ( 

1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder. .25 ¢ 
Preserves the teeth, hardens P 

the gums, sweetens the breath. ‘ 

1 pkt.Spanish Rose Sachet Powd'r, = .25 

1 Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap, .10 


in a year the assortment our box provides. 


w 


a Perfume, .2 
popular, 


810.00 § 
10.00 


820.00 § 


(You get the Chair gratis.) 





purest goods, by buying direct from the reliable manufacturer, who alone adds ra/ue while every middleman 


is only one-half retail value of the goods, is after all 
(the manufacturer’s) is added, and also maker’s cost of 
The publishers of this paper know that every claim 


ORDER TO-DAY. We do not ask you to remit in advance. We merely ask to send you a CHAIR 
and Combination box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$10.00. 


at our own expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE 


addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady 





does not prove all expected. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MF 


| 


But if you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used and we will take the goods away 


? 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will receive in 


of the house, and shipment same day order is received. 


The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the box or CHAIR 
Booklet illustrating ten other premiums free upon application. 


G. CO., Buffalo, New York. 
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RAR 


You can iy 
WN 


“DO THE REST” ti 


yourself as 






easily with a 
Kodak as with any other 
camera—an illustrated man- 
ual, free, with every Kodak, 
tells how in terms that the 
merest novice can understand; 
but if you prefer 














“You Press the Button, 
We do the Rest.”” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





KODAKS Rochester, 
$6.00 to $100. N.Y. 
Send for Catalogue, 











INFLATED WITH AIR 
SAYS: “I 


MOTHER wish I had known of 

those cushions sooner. When my boy had 
that bed-sore your cushion was such a relief to 
him.” 

Few people really know the value of rubber air 
goods in the invalid’s room. They are soft, light 
and pliable, do not become heated, and are easily 
packed in a small place when notin use. We make 
Rubber Air Pillows, Hospital aud Invalid Cush 
ions and Bed Pans. 


Ask your DRUGGIST for them. 
If he does not have them, write to us. 
| Our pamphlet of ‘* AIR GOODS” mailed Free. 
TYER RUBBER CO., Andover, Mass. 











A Delicious Remedy for Indigestion. 


Chew 
Beeman’s 
Pepsin 
Gum. 


A delicious remedy for Indigestion 
and Seasickness, and the perfection 
lof Chewing Gum. Each Tablet con- 
|tains one grain BrEMAN’s PuRE PEpsIN. 





Caution.—See that the above name and por- 


trait are on each wrapper. 


| Send 5c. in stamps for Sample Package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 


43 Lake Street, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Originators of PEPSIN CHEWING GUM. 
If You 


wants BICYCLE 


| WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
| STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





JULY 5, 1804. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the peer. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for i'ts—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Tag to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
dao 80, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 

continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months. e 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





HUNGER. 


Normal hunger is the natural demand of the 
system for necessary food. It has been aptly 
likened to the demand for fuel which a steam 
boiler makes in order that it may produce power in 
the shape of steam. 

But hunger is not infrequently the symptom of a 
disordered state of the stomach. 

Adults often suffer in this way. Sensations of 
hunger come on at short intervals during the day, 
often at times when it is impossible to gratify them. 
When the proper time for eating arrives, the 
person is unable to eat for lack of appetite. 

Sedentary habits, close confinement, lack of 








he understood the kindly intention of the surgeon, 
and would by no means defeat it, whatever the cost 
to himself. 

The operation was partially successful. Jack 
can see with one eye now, and that is enough to 
make him a very happy dog. 


BRAVE KAFIR LAD. 


Among savages, as among civilized people, there 
seems to be all grades of courage and cowardice. 
| Mr. Montague, in his “Tales of a Nomad,” after 
recounting some examples of “Kafir caution,” 
hastens to add that he has known Kafirs to do 
“exceedingly bold things.” 


A Kafir lad of about sixteen years came to our 
camp, and begged to be allowed to hunt for us. I 
was rather loath to accept his aid, but as he was 
almost tearful in his anxiety to be allowed to carry 
a gun, | lent him the only one left in camp—a 
single-barrelled smooth-bore. 

He was delighted, and went away with a small 
boy for companion. He managed to kill a buffalo 
somehow just at sundown, and there being no time 
to skin it before dark, he encamped beside the 
carcass. He lit a fire and lay down to sleep. 

During the night he was awakened by the boy 
pulling at his arm. On sitting up he saw by the 
dim light of the fire that two lions were feeding on 
the carcass, which was within ten yards of the fire. 

He quietly made up the fire, and compelled the 
boy, who was quaking with fear, to hold up a lighted 
torch so that he could see the sights of his gun, and 
sitting down to take a steady shot, put a ball 
| through the head of the male lion, killing him 
| stone dead. 
| The lioness roared and sprang away, but seeing 
| that her mate remained there, in about ten minutes 
| she returned, on which the young fellow shot her 
| in a similar manner. 
| 





SAWING WOOD. 

| Mornin’, boys,” said Old Jack, who believed in 
| judicious flattery, and whose doings are reported 
|in Harper’s Young People. As he spoke he laid 
| down hissaw. ‘Feelin’ well, hope? Yes? Good. 
Nothin’ like feelin’ well to make a feller feel good. 
You don’t look powerful strong though, Tommy; 
you're thin. 

“What's that? You’re wiry, be ye? I don’t 
believe that. You couldn’t saw one o’ them sticks 
we. You kin? Ho! Seein’s believin’! 

“Ww so ye kin saw purty well. Yer stronger’n ye 
look. couldn’t o’ done that better myself. e 
beats you on sawin’, I guess, Bobby. Eh? He 
can’t? Yes, he kin, I believe. Beat ye all holler. 
What? You'll saw two sticks quicker’n he sawed 
that? Nonsuns! 

“Hokey! ye went through that like lightnin’; but 
one stick aint two sticks. No, sir. One aint never 
two. Goin’ to do the other? Well, well! Tommy, 
| po ‘oin’ to do the other; whatever you goin’ to 
| do 


? You'll do two? 
“Don’t brag, Bobby. Aint braggin’? Ye’ll do 
| three? Waal, go ahead; don’t let me interfere. 
| Allers glad to see boys spunky. What! the hull lot 
| sawed? Waal, I’m surprised. That bein’ the case, 
1 think I’ll go indoors an’ rest. Sawin’ allers did 
| make me tired.” 
| The old man walked into the house, and Bobb 
| and Tommy went home, wondering if their frien 
hadn’t put up a little game on them, after all. 





} SUCCESSFUL APPEAL. 
| The peculiar brightness of Boston children is 





‘| Beats weights. 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Adv. 


MUST HAV 


mense. Unrivalled. 
Sales unparalleled. S12 
Write quick. BROHARD, Box 3, Phila., 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Dr, Edwin S. Johnston, one of Philadelphia’s specialists, 
has probably made more remarkable cures than any 
living practitioner. Send_for st pags pom hiet to 
Phila, Institute, 1083 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDWIN 8. JO STON, Principal and Founder. 








AGENTS AT ONCE. 
Sample Sashlock free by 
mail for 2-cent stamp. Im- 
Only good one ever invented. 
a day. 
Penn. 








Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


‘TALK 47. 


New Zealand 


Is attacking the industrial, political and 
economic problems of the age with 
radical and unique legislation. 


The Mass. Benefit Life Association 


Has attacked the problem of Life Insur- 
ance and long since solved it. 


The Largest and Strongest Natural-Premium 
Insurance Co. of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficiaries at 60%, of usual cost. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Our Boys’ League Mitt. 


POST-PAID 50 CTS. 
Just like the Professional 
Catcher’s Mitt. leather 
heavily padded and laced all 
around to allow a change in the 

ld lendid mitt for 











all around work. 
See our Special Offer of Boy’s 
League Base Ball Uniforms in 





Complete catalogue of Athletic 
Goods and thousands of novelties 


= 


oat ree. 
PECK & SNYDER, Lock Box 2751, New York City. 





last week’s issue of THE Conm- | 
NION. 


“There Are Wheels and Wheels.” The Best Bicycle is 


_ THE REMINGTON, 
W% Light weight,strong and handsome. 


a% 9 patterns, Popular weights 











= —_" eS) an: ces. for handsomely 
GUS. 7 illustrated catalogue. Agents want. 
ed everywhere. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 215 Brgadway, 


w York. 


=gZgs Without Shells 


ou are sure 01 ving a good egg, boiled just as you 
like it, free from shells, by Sing the 


PREMIER EGG CUP. 


Made of fine china—will not craze. The egg is broken, 
boiled and served in the same cup. If your crockery 
dealer hasn’t them, write us. “* ** booklet free. 

Premier Egg Cup Co., Box Syracuse, N. Y. 


You 
Have 
Seen 


Pozzoni’s 
Powder 


advertised for many 
years, but have you 
ever tried it?—1f not, 
—you do not know 
what an IdeatCom- 
plexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
has many r-freshing uses. It prevents 
chafing, sunburn, wind-tan, lessens per- 
spiration, etc.; in fact it isa most delicate 
and desirable protection to the face during 
hot weather. It is sold everywhere. 

A sample envelope of either FLESH, 
WHITE, or BRUNETTE mailed on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents in stamps. Address, 

J. A. POZZONI, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mention this paper. 
























O’NEILL’S, 
6th AVENUE, 2oth to 21st Street NEW YORK, 
Importers and Retailers. 


An Exceptional Offer. 


IMPROVED MEXICAN SISAL 





exercise or of out-of-door air are likely to produce | ©st#blished anew by a story printed in the Journal. 
this form of indigestion. In adults the symptom is | It concerns a girl twelve years old, whose father 
usually recognized as a form of dyspepsia, and a | told her just before the Fourth of July that he 


physician is consulted. 
In childhood a constant craving for food is too 


often looked upon as a natural accompaniment of | 


the growing age. Children affected in this way 
commonly complain of an inability to eat at the 
regular meal-time, but between meals they become 
very hungry. Too often, in such cases, they are 
allowed to satisfy themselves with cakes, candies, 
or other available sweetmeats. Such articles, which 
properly may be eaten at suitable times, serve then 
only to destroy the appetite for the next meal. 

It is not to be denied that young children should 
be fed oftener than adults. Four meals a day may 
be given with propriety to children, as well as to 


the sick and aged; but they should be given with | 


regularity and with proper attention to the char- 
acter of the food. A wholesome, substantial 
luncheon put up at home is better than the food 
which a child is likely to buy with money given to 
him for the purpose. 

The feeding of children at all hours is radically 
improper, since it directly favors digestive disturb- 
ances; and a child improperly fed rarely grows 
into a large and well-formed adult. 

Some babies are always ravenously hungry, and 
yet are thin and poorly nourished. They should 
not be fed oftener than healthy babies. The diges- 
tive tract is weak, and needs intervals of repose in 
order to perform its functions properly. 


———_@—_ 
JACK. 


Jack is a loyal and chivalrous gentleman. He is 
not beautiful except to those who know the points 
of a dog of birth and breeding, but he is always 
large-hearted and always polite. One who saw 
him trotting along the street, nosing in the gutter 
and interested in new acquaintances, would say 
only, “There goes a rather dirty white bulldog.” 

But his friends say more, in their hearts. 

“There goes Jack,” would be the drift of their 
thought; ‘ta dog who never chases a cat, never gets 
into fights unless he is compelled to defend himself 
from his equals or superiors in strength, and is 
never for a moment unkind to a friend.” 

There is one story of him, however, which Jack’s 
acquaintances always tell to those who are strangers 
to his fame. 


Several years ago, he had a disease of the eyes | 


which was fast destroying his comfort. He was 
taken to a physician, who said that the eyes must 
be cauterized if a fraction of the sight was to be 
preserved. It would be better to perform the 
operation without an anesthetic. Would Jack 
submit? 

Everybody who knew him thought he would, 
and when the terrible hour came, Jack jumped up 
into his master’s lap and sat there without flinching 
while the diseased growth was seared. 

The suffering involved was evidently terrible. 
He drew his lips back from his teeth in grimaces of 
pain, but he sat absolutely motionless. Evidently 


| could not afford to buy any fireworks, but that she 
| and Willie would have to watch the other children. 


The small brother seemed quite resigned to the 
inevitable, and on the morning of the Fourth 
marched across the street to see the other boys fire 
their torpedoes. 

The little girl was not so easily satisfied. At first 
she could not believe but that it was a joke, and 
hunted all over the house for bundles which might 
suggest firecrackers. At breakfast, however, when 
nothing was said about fireworks, she became con- 
vinced that her father had really meant what he 
said, and that she and Willie were to have no fire- 
crackers, nor even a bundle of torpedoes. All at 
—_ she covered her face, burst into tears, and 
said: 

“O papa, what do you suppose Samuel Adams 
and George Washington and John Adams and John 
| Hancock would say if they were alive?” 
| That was too much for the fond father, who came 

home two hours afterward loaded down with fire- 
crackers, torpedoes, pinwheels, Roman candles 
| and what not. 





} r 
HIGHEST AND LOWEST STATES. 

| Every schoolboy knows which is the smallest 
| and which the largest state in the Union, but how 
;}many know which is the lowest and which the 
highest? 


According to the recently announced results of 
measurements and calculations made by the United 
States Geological Survey, Delaware is the lowest 
state, its elevation above sea-level averaging 
only — feet. Colorado is the highest, averaging 
sixty-eight hundred feet above the sea, while 
Wyowing is a close second, only one hundred feet 
lower than Colorado. 

In minimum elevation Florida and Louisiana 
dispute for second place after Delaware, their 
—- elevation being, for each, one hundred 
eet. 

ais the United States as a whole, our countty 
lies slightly above the average elevation of the 
land of the globe. 





TREED. 
Kate Field’s Washington tells the following story 
| of the Washington monument in Baltimore with 
the crouching lion of Barye near its base: 


| A countryman was on his first visit to town, and 
though he was shown all the objects of interest in 
Baltimore, he gave each one a passing glance, and 
not even a word of comment. 

When he came in sight of the Washington monu- 
ment, however, a new light shot into his eye. At 
last, it was obvious that something had been found 
to interest him. He scanned the shaft, running his 
eye, as if fascinated, from the base to the point 
where the statue stood, and back again; then he 
| fastened an intent gaze upon the crouching lion. 
His lips parted, and his city friends drew near to 
hear his criticism of the sculptor’s art. 

“Wal! wal!” said he. “He’s got the old man 
treed, aint he?” 


“GRANDMA,” said little Austin, twining his arms 
round his grandmother’s neck, “you’ll never know 
how I love you till you have a child of your 
own.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


A NEWSPAPER wit suggests that it is idle to wait 
= your ship to come in, unless you have sent one 
out. 











Hammocks. 





cents 
each. 


Full Size Braided Edge 
14 Feet in Length 


Send for one. 
H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St 
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No Summer Home complete without one. 


NEW YORK. 
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Nothing can be substituted for 
the Royal Baking Powder 
and give as good results. 


No other leavening agent will make 
such light, sweet, delicious and whole- 
To the _ finest 
cake, the most wholesome food, be 
sure that no substitute for Royal 
Baking Powder is accepted by you. 


some food. insure 


Sc e ele ee ele ee ee ee ele ee ee ele eee ee ee 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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See | Oo ES mend the wheel 
30 MINUTES 


to-day as af- 
fording the 
best means 
of exercise 
for menand 
women. 


BEFORE THE CLOSE 
OF BUSINESS. 


Columbia 


Dr. William makes a 


S. Stewart, New Man a 


Professor 
of YOu, ron la 


Emeritus, 
Medico- Chi- 
rurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says : 
“TI regard the use of the 
bicycle as a means of 
physical culture su- 
perior to any other 
means in use at the 
present time.” 

POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The theory that cy- 











COPYRIGHTED, 1894, BY WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 


Crescent Scorcher 


The LEADING Wheel of the Year. 





‘woop RIMS. 
i PALMER TIRES. 
| 25 POUNDS. 
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Price $90. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 





WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Makers, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








TESTIMONIAL NO. 473. 


Mullins, S. C., April 12, 1894. 
The New Companion Sewing Machine I am very much pleased with. An agent who recently 
examined it said that the New Companion was a better Machine than one he had a $45.00. 





Do you need a Sewing Machine? We continue to sell the New Companion at wholesale price, 
$19.00, and also deliver it east of the Rocky Mountains, Free! 
When you purchase the New Companion, you get a Superior Machine, and save a Tw enty- Dollar 


Bill. Send for our Descriptive Circular. 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








The Most Effective Skin Purifier and Beautifier in the World 
as well as Purest and Sweetest for Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 














Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 





For LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS and SHOES 


has been the most reliable Dressing before the public; an indispen- 
sable article for every lady to have, and for the price at which it is 
sold, as to quality and quantity it has no equal. More of this Dressing 


is sold throughout the WorLD than any other make. 
Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSING. 

















For Old or Young 


“T am never without Ayer’s Pills in the house, as I have 
found nothing so good for a disordered liver. I give them 
tomy children for worms and tell all my friends 
that, as a medicine, Ayer’s Pills have no equal 
for either old or young.” — Mrs. H. P. STANCH- 
FIELD, Foreston, Minn, 


Avene PILLS. _ 
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Ayer’s onty ne Sarsanatila THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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MARIAN LOUISE BOWKER, 2 years 6 months, and HAROLD L. BOWKER, 4 years and 7 months. 

Dear Sirs, —I take great pleasure in permitting you the use of my children’s portraits. They were brought up on Mellin’s Food, and I 
think its use could receive no better endorsement than their healthy condition and appearance. Yours respectfully, WaLTER H. BOWKER. 
advertisement :—with their sound bodies, straight limbs, plump cheeks, bright 
eyes, and fresh, clear faces they are the highest types of healthy, happy childhood. 
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Do.LiBER-GOODALE Co. Boston, May 14, 1894. 
THE MELLIN’S FOOD CHILDREN everywhere are our best 
Our book for the instruction of mothers sent free on application. Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 





